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We  believe  that  the  unity  which  is  both  God's  will 
and  his  gift  to  his  Church  is  being  made  visible 
as  all  in  each  glace  who  are  baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ  and  confess  him  as  Lord  and  Saviour  are 
brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  one  fully  committed 
fellowship , holding  the  one  apostolic  faith , preach- 
ing the  one  Gospel , breaking  the  one  bread , coining 
in  common  prayer , and  having  a corporate  life  reach- 
ing out  in  witness  and  service  to  all  and  who  at  the 
same  time  are  united  with  the  whole  Christian  fellow- 
ship in  all  places  and  all  ages  in  such  wise  that 
ministry  and  members  are  accepted  by  all , and  that 
all  can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  requires 
for  the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  his  people. 


Report  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly 


We  assert  that  we  are  one  community  of  faith  des- 
pite splinterings  and  schisms  that  have  marked  our 
churches  over  many  centuries.  In  shorty  what 
unites  us  is  more  profound  than  what  divides  us... 

As  our  world  moves  closer  towards  the  year  2,000, 
we  pray  that  our  present  separations  will  disappear 
and  that  we  may  celebrate  our  common  calling  to  be 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  world. 

Report  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  - 
Roman  Catholic  Church  Bilateral  Dialogue 


The  relationships  between  united  churches  and  the 
Christian  World  Communions  are  necessarily  ambivalent, 
though  we  are  convinced  that  these  relationships  could 
be  one  of  the  creative  edges  of  the  ecumenical  mov ement . 
We  look  forward  to  exploring  /with  the  Christian  World 
Communions/  ways  of  fulfilling  our  common  calling  in 
the  one  ecumenical  movement. 


Report  of  the  Colombo  Consultation 
of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 


■ 


INTRODUCTION 


IT  IS  NOT  AN  EXAGGERATION  to  say  that  dialogue  between  united 
churches  and  the  Christian  World  Communions  (CWCs) , formerly  call- 
ed the  World  Confessional  Families,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  ecu- 
menical movement;  it  deals  with  nothing  less  than  the  final  shape 
of  the  unity  we  seek.  This  small  book  - bringing  together  recent, 
previous ly- unpublished  materials  in  this  discussion  - is  presented 
by  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
with  the  hope  of  stimulating  further  dialogue  in  the  period  follow- 
ing the  Vancouver  Assembly. 


THE  ISSUES  AT  STAKE 


Since  the  early  years  of  the  modern  ecumenical  movement,  there  has 
been  disagreement  about  its  goal:  Is  the  unity  of  Christ's  Church 
to  be  envisioned  as  the  universal  gathering  in  eucharistic  fellow- 
ship of  locally  and  regionally  united  churches  or  as  the  reconciled 
co-operation  and  inter-communion  of  globally  organized  confessional 
families?  The  New  Delhi  Assembly  of  the  WCC  (1961)  suggested  an 
answer  when  it  identified  unity  as  the  "fully  committed  fellowship" 
of  "all  in  each  place"  (i.e.,  locally  united  churches)  who  are,  at 
the  same  time,  "united  with  the  whole  Christian  fellowship  in  all 
places  and  all  ages".  It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  years 
immediately  following  the  "New  Delhi  Staterauii ^-witnessed  an  un- 
precedented surge  of  union  activity  at  the  national  and  regional 
levels.  For  example,  between  1965  and  1972,  united  churches  were 
born  out  of  negotiations  involving  two  or  more  confessions  in  Zambia, 
Jamaica  and  Grand  Cayman,  Madagascar,  Ecuador,  Papua  New  Guinea  and 
the  Solomon  Islands,  Belgium,  North  India,  Pakistan  (and  Bangladesh), 
Zaire  and  Great  Britain. 

Even  during  this  period,  however,  questions  were  raised  (especially 
by  those  whose  primary  commitment  was  to  one  of  the  world  communions) 
about  the  ecumenical  witness  of  united  churches:  Are  some  united 
churches  so  rooted  in  their  particular  national,  cultural  setting 
that  they  lose  sight  of  the  need  for  unity  with  the  other  members 
of  Christ's  body?  Has  each  united  church  based  its  union  on  a 
sufficient  level  of  theological  consensus  or  are  some  unions  simply 
acts  of  structural  merger  built  on  lowest  common  denomination  bar- 
gaining? Do  these  churches  really  lead,  as  their  proponents  claim, 
to  a renewal  of  worship  and  mission? 

Along  with  the  explosion  of  united  churches,  the  late  1960s  also 
marked  the  entry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  the  ecumenical 
arena,  a development  that  quickly  transformed  the  debates  about  the 
final  shape  of  unity  and  the  methodology  used  to  achieve  it.  Since 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  global  in  organization,  it  looked  first 
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for  dialogue  partners  to  the  world  confessional  bodies  and  not  to 
national-level  churches.  It  wasn't  long  before  bilateral  theo- 
logical conversations  between  Rome  and  various  CWCs  (or  between 
two  non-Roman  Catholic  CWCs)  began  to  take  the  spotlight  away  from 
local  church  union  negotiations. 

Serious  questions  were  also  raised,  of  course,  about  this  new, 
more  confessional  and  international,  approach  to  the  search  for 
visible  church  unity:  Is  it  realistic  to  assume  that  the  agree- 
ments reached  at  the  international  level  by  small  groups  of  theo- 
logians will  ever  be  accepted  ("received")  as  a living  part  of 
congregational  life?  Even  if  the  churches  were  to  endorse  bi- 
lateral agreements,  would  this  actually  enable  Christians  in  each 
place  to  feel  themselves  responsible  for  one  another  and,  thus, 
under  obligation  to  make  together  the  decisions  which  direct 
their  worship,  witness  and  service?  Can  anything  less  be  called 
"unity"?  Isn't  it  finally  necessary  to  shed  past  denominational 
identifications  in  order  to  reveal  to  the  world  our  true  identity 
in  Christ?  Since  most  non-Roman  Catholic  CWCs  (e.g.  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  or  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches)  are 
not  themselves  churches  but  "federations"  or  "alliances"  of  chur- 
ches, can  they  really  dialogue  on  an  equal  footing  with  Rome? 

At  its  Nairobi  Assembly  in  1975,  the  WCC  expanded  on  the  New  Delhi 
Statement  by  speaking  of  unity  as  a "conciliar  fellowship  of  local 
churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united",  a phrase  which  attempt- 
ed to  integrate  the  demand  for  a universal  fellowship  encompassing 
regional  diversity  with  the  vision  of  an  "organic"  unity  of  all  in 
each  place.  But,  despite  wide-spread  appreciation  for  the  Nairobi 
definition,  the  danger  remained  that  local  union  negotiations  and 
international  bilateral  conversations  would  be  seen  as  competitive, 
and  not  as  complementary  parts  of  one  movement.  When  one  adds 
the  multilateral  efforts  of  Faith  and  Order  to  this  picture,  it 
becomes  complex  indeed. 


UNITED  CHURCHES 


It  may  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  offer  some  basic  definitions. 

What,  for  example,  is  a "united  church"?  It  is  one  thing  to 
speak  of  Lutheran  or  Anglican  or  Orthodox  churches,  churches  with 
well-known  histories  that  include  particular  statements  of  faith 
or  particular  liturgical  forms  or  characteristic  structures.  But 
what  are  the  common  identifying  marks  that  allow  us  to  speak  of 
united  churches  as  a single  group?  A 19  70  consultation  of  united 
churches  addressed  this  question  directly  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  churches  will  possess  most  or  all  of  the  following  charac- 
teristics: 
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1.  They  are  transconfessional,  i.e.,  they  include 
churches  which  previously  belonged  to  different 
world  communions. 

2.  They  are  (or  should  be)  "uniting"  as  well  as 
"united",  conscious  that  they  are  but  a stage 
in  the  process  of  seeking  fuller  unity. 

3.  They  are  committed  to  manifesting  the  unity  of 
the  Church  by  gathering  together  all  Christians 
in  a given  place;  while  they  have  certainly  not 
given  up  the  vision  of  universal  fellowship, 
they  give  priority  to  unity  in  their  area. 

4.  They  seek  to  give  theological  expression  to  the 
gospel  in  the  context  of  the  present  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  contemporary  world  scene  rather 
than  in  terms  of  inherited  confessions  (which 
means  that  they  have  had  to  give  a fresh  account 
of  their  faith) . 

5.  They  have  achieved  organic  union  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  capable  of  making  common  decisions 
in  matters  of  faith  and  order,  mission,  and  the 
use  of  their  own  resources. 

Beyond  these  characteristics,  however,  united  churches  present  a 
wide  variety  of  church  polity  and  patterns  of  union.  Some  united 
churches  are  episcopally  ordered,  having  included  Anglicans  in 
their  fellowship.  Others  have  a basically  connectional  polity, 
having  been  formed  by  Reformed,  Methodist  and,  occasionally, 
Congregationalist , Disciples  or  Baptist  elements.  Another 
stream  is  the  German  and  Austrian  union  churches  formed  of  Luth- 
eran and  Reformed  elements  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  most 
schemes,  the  identities  of  the  uniting  churches  are  superceded 
by  the  identity  of  the  new  united  church,  but  there  are  a few 
(e.g.,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire)  which  understand  themselves 
as  "united"  but  allow  the  previous  bodies  to  continue  as  identi- 
fiable groups  within  the  one  church.  Other  models  may  be  emerg- 
ing. For  example,  the  Joint  Council  between  the  Church  of  North 
India,  the  Church  of  South  India  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  (churches 
which  have  long  had  relationships  of  "full  communion")  is  designed 
to  manifest,  in  ever  deeper  ways,  the  "organic  oneness"  experienced 
by  these  three,  still  autonomous  bodies. 

From  this  it  will  be  apparent  that  united  churches  often  identify 
with  one  another  not  so  much  because  of  similar  characteristics 
but  because  they  share  a common  experience  of  uniting,  a common 
ecumenical  vision  of  the  future,  and  a common  agenda  of  problems 
associated  with  the  painful  but  exciting  process  of  becoming 
visibly  united. 
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It  is  impossible  to  be  precise  about  the  number  of  united  churches, 
since  some  churches  that  may  actually  be  the  product  of  an  earlier 
union  no  longer  see  themselves  as  "united"  in  the  sense  outlined 
above.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  there  are  now  approx- 
imately thirty  transconfessional  union  churches  involving  more 
than  fifteen  million  communicant  members.  (This  figure  does 
not,  of  course,  include  the  many  intraconfessional  unions.)  Since 
World  War  II,  some  twenty  united  churches  have  come  into  existence, 
representing  more  than  sixty  former  churches,  and  some  of  these, 
like  the  United  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium  or  the  United  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  Kingdom,  have  already  gone  through  more  than 
one  union  process.  The  most  recent  Faith  and  Order  Survey  of 
Church  Union  Negotiations  records  the  progress  of  thirteen  con- 
tinuing negotiations  involving  sixty  churches  in  a dozen  countries. 

United  churches  have  repeatedly  rejected  the  temptation  to  form 
a world  communion  of  their  own,  but  have,  instead,  looked  to  their 
common  membership  in  the  WCC  (and  especially  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
Secretariat)  as  the  way  of  expressing  their  participation  in  the 
Church  universal.  Representatives  of  these  churches  have  met, 
however,  four  times  since  1967  in  order  to  exchange  information, 
seek  solutions  to  common  problems,  and  lift  up  publicly  their 
vision  of  Christian  unity.  The  most  recent  of  these  consultations 
was  held  18th  - 25th  November  1981  in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka.  All 
of  the  papers  printed  here  are,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
responses  to  the  Colombo  report.  With  this  in  mind,  we  have 
included  the  entire  report  as  an  appendix  to  this  volume. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  COMMUNIONS 


Despite  the  great  diversity  of  united  churches,  it  is  even  more 
difficult  to  find  a common  basis  for  those  bodies  known  as  Christ- 
ian World  Communions.  One  self-def inition,  from  a 1967  meeting, 
speaks  of  the  CWCs  as "the  various  Christian  traditions  taken  as 
a whole.  Each  world  confessional  family  consists  of  churches 
belonging  to  the  same  tradition  and  held  together  by  this  common 
heritage;  they  are  conscious  of  living  in  the  same  universal 
fellowship  and  give  to  this  consciousness  at  least  some  structured 
visible  expression".  The  forms  of  "structured  expression"  differ 
greatly.  The  Lutheran  World  Federation  has  a large  staff  and 
large  annual  budget  which  is  used  to  support  an  extensive  network 
of  development  and  relief  projects.  Others  (like  the  World 
Methodist  Council  or  the  Baptist  World  Alliance)  have  only  a 
small  permanent  staff  and  a far  more  modest  mandate.  Some  are 
loosely  structured  "consultative"  groups  (the  Disciples  Ecumenical 
Consultative  Council  or  the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation) , 
while  others  represent  transnational  churches  (the  Roman  Catholic 
or  Seventh  Day  Adventist) . In  all,  some  eighteen  CWCs  are  current- 
ly represented  at  the  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  the  Christian 
World  Communions.  This  group,  which  has  no  formal  structure, 
has  met  annually  for  all  but  three  years  since  1957,  usually  to 
discuss  a particular  issue  of  common  concern. 
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Bilateral  dialogues  may  be  defined  as  theological  conversations 
undertaken  by  officially  appointed  representatives  of  two  chur- 
ches, traditions  or  world  communions,  with  purposes  ranging  from 
promoting  mutual  understanding  to  achieving  full  visible  unity. 

The  1982  Bibliography  for  the  Study  of  Interchurch  Dialogues, 
published  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Centro  Pro  Unione,  lists  nine- 
teen international  bilaterals,  and  this  in  addition  to  the 
scores  of  national  or  regional  level  bilaterals  (several  of  which 
can  also  be  labeled  "union  negotiations") . Among  the  communions 
currently  involved  in  international  bilateral  conversations  are 
the  Anglican,  Baptist,  Disciples,  Eastern  Orthodox,  Lutheran, 
Methodist,  Old  Catholic,  Oriental  Orthodox,  Pentecostal,  Reformed 
and  Roman  Catholic.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a partner  in 
no  fewer  than  eight  of  these  international  dialogues. 

It  was  clear  from  the  beginning  that  the  bilateral  conversations 
had  to  avoid  two  particular  dangers:  first,  that  the  individual 
dialogues  would  become  isolated  from  each  other,  and,  second,  that 
these  dialogues  would  find  themselves  in  competition  with  the  multi- 
lateral discussions  of  the  WCC.  in  order  to  prevent  these  problems, 
three  sessions  of  a Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations,  organized  by 
Faith  and  Order,  were  held  between  1978  and  1980.  The  Forum, 
it  must  be  stressed,  is  not  a permanent  ecumenical  structure  but  a 
flexible,  ad  hoc  instrument  designed  to  facilitate  an  exchange  of 
information  among  bilaterals,  to  promote  an  interaction  between  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  discussions  and  to  study  the  implications 
of  bilateral  findings  for  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole.  A 
new  round  of  Forum  discussions  is  scheduled  to  begin  soon  after  the 
Vancouver  Assembly.  Meanwhile,  the  reports  of  the  first  three 
sessions  have  been  made  available  in  one  volume  by  the  Faith  and 
Order  Secretariat  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  107) . 

In  stating  the  issues  at  stake  in  discussions  between  united  chur- 
ches and  the  Christian  World  Communions,  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
oversimplify  the  ecumenical  vision  of  the  CWCs  or  to  suggest  that 
all  of  them  share  a common  perspective.  Their  special  contri- 
bution to  the  ecumenical  movement  is  certainly  to  give  scattered 
local  churches  a sense  of  belonging  to  a wider  fellowship.  As 
international  bodies,  they  tend  to  emphasize  that  Christian  fellow- 
ship transcends  national  boundaries;  as  "confessional"  families, 
they  tend  to  stress  the  historical  continuity  of  the  Church's  life 
and  faith,  especially  as  this  has  been  embodied  in  the  various 
ecclesial  traditions.  But  some  CWCs  have  also  clearly  identified 
with  the  vision  of  New  Delhi/Nairobi,  regarding  themselves  as  pro- 
visional instruments  in  the  search  for  a conciliar  fellowship  of 
local  churches  truly  united. 

These  different  perspectives  are  also  seen  in  their  different  relation- 
ships to  united  churches.  For  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  unthinkable  that  one  part  of  the  communion  would  unite 
with  another  denominational  body  before  the  whole  is  ready  to  take 
such  a step.  Other  world  communions  see  their  task  to  be  the 
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strengthening  of  that  particular  heritage  (a  role  which  can  be 
at  odds  with  the  purposes  of  local  negotiations) , while  a few  en- 
courage their  members  to  engage  in  union  conversations  and  wel- 
come the  membership  of  united  churches.  The  World  Methodist 
Council  includes  seven  united  churches  on  its  list  of  members, 
and  three  united  churches  - the  Church  of  North  India,  the  Church 
of  Pakistan  and  the  Church  of  South  India  - have  been  invited  to 
have  one  full  member  on  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches  (WARC)  which  counts  thirteen  united  churches  among  its 
members.  The  1983  meeting  of  the  WARC  Executive  Committee 
called  for  a consultation,  perhaps  in  1985,  on  the  "Witness  of 
United  Churches  within  the  WARC". 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THIS  VOLUME 


The  Colombo  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  devoted 
a section  of  its  final  report  to  relationships  with  Christian 
World  Communions.  The  delegates  asked  Faith  and  Order  to  share 
this  report  with  the  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  the  CWCs  and 
looked  forward  to  exploring  with  the  Conference  "ways  of  ful- 
filling our  common  calling  in  the  one  ecumenical  movement". 

As  a result.  Faith  and  Order  was  invited  to  present  a paper 
(printed  in  Part  I of  this  book  as  "The  Creative  Edge  : United 
Churches  and  the  Christian  World  Communions")  to  a meeting  of 
the  Conference,  26th  - 28th  October  1982.  Representatives  from 
Baptist,  Lutheran,  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  traditions  were 
asked  to  respond  to  the  paper,  and  their  responses  are  included 
below. 

Colombo  also  recommended  that  "a  meeting  be  arranged,  with  the 
help  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  between  participants  of 
the  Colombo  Consultation  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Secretariat  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity" . (A  similar  meeting  was  held  in 
1976  following  the  previous  international  gathering  of  united 
churches.)  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  responded  favourably 
to  this  recommendation,  but  added,  at  its  1982  meeting  in  Lima, 
that  a parallel  consultation  should  be  organized  "between  Ortho- 
dox participants  and  Orthodox  representatives,  beginning  with 
the  Orthodox  Task  Force  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre  but  with  a view 
to  encouraging  such  contacts  in  different  parts  of  the  world". 
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These  two  meetings  were  held  consecutively,  at  the  Casa  del 
Clero  in  Rome  (21st  - 23rd  February  1983)  and  at  the  Orthodox 
Centre  in  Chambesy,  Switzerland  (24th  - 26th  February) . The 
meetings  were  small  and  informal,  but  extremely  useful  for 
exploring  some  of  the  questions  outlined  in  this  introduction. 
The  reports  and  papers  from  these  two  sessions  are  included 
in  Parts  II  and  III  below.  The  reports,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  are  simply  the  statements  of  particular  meetings, 
and  have  not  been  "adopted"  by  any  church.  Similarly, 
the  papers  are  not  official  presentations  but  personal  ex- 
pressions, which  should,  none  the  less,  help  us  understand 
better  the  problems  and  possibilities  facing  future  dialogue. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  this  volume  could  have  been 
expanded  by  including  essays  from  those  traditions  - 
Reformed,  Methodist,  Disciples,  Anglican  - most  closely 
involved  with  united  churches.  The  Colombo  report,  how- 
ever, emphasises  the  need  for  united  churches  to  explore 
increased  contact  in  their  contexts  with  churches  not 
normally  involved  in  union  negotiations.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  essays  in  this  book  will  contribute  to  that 
exploration. 


Michael  Kinnamon 

Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 

World  Council  of  Churches 
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THE  CREATIVE  EDGE 


United  Churches  and  the  Christian  World  Communions 
Michael  Kinnamon* 


"The  relationships  between  united  churches  and  the 
Christian  World  Communions  are  necessarily  ambiva- 
lentj  though  we  are  convinced  that  these  re  lation- 
ships  could  be  one  of  the  creative  edges  of  the 


ecumenical  movement . " 


Colombo  Report' 


It  is  my  hope  that  this  paper  will  be  part  of  a blossoming  dialogue, 
one  which  might  well  bear  much  fruit  for  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  greeting  sent  in  1981  by  this  Conference  to  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  in  Colombo 
was  received  with  genuine  appreciation  by  the  46  delegates.  They, 
in  turn,  requested  that  Faith  and  Order  share  the  Colombo  report 
with  you  and  explore  ways  for  "fulfilling  our  common  calling  in 
the  one  ecumenical  movement".  Your  invitation  for  me  to  present 
this  paper  has  provided  an  early  opportunity  for  such  sharing  and 
exploration. 

I realize,  of  course,  that  this  dialogue  has  actually  been  part 
of  your  agenda  for  quite  some  time.  Dr.  Visser't  Hooft  raised 
the  issue  of  the  relationships  between  united  churches  and  the 
Christian  World  Communions  (CWCs)  at  the  very  first  meeting  of 
this  group  in  1957.  Other  papers  on  the  subject  have  also  been 
presented  to  your  annual  meetings,  including  one  by  Martin  Cressey 
in  1976  which  led  the  Conference  to  observe  that  "further  discussion 
with,  and  a possible  response  to,  the  United  Churches  is  required." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  recent  developments  in  church  union  make 
this  an  Appropriate  moment  not  only  to  pursue  this  discussion  but 
to  move  it  into  a new,  more  active  phase.  In  Part  III  of  this 
paper,  I will  describe  these  new  developments  or  perspectives, 
many  of  which  are  expressed  in  the  report  from  Colombo.  Before 
turning  to  Colombo  however,  it  might  be  helpful  to  review  both  the 
positive  bases  of  your  dialogue  with  united  churches  and  those 
factors  which  have  made  your  relationships  "necessarily  ambivalent". 


* 

Dr.  Kinnamon  is  an  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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Thus,  in  part  I,  I will  outline  three  understandings  which  have 
been  arrived  at  and  affirmed  in  previous  papers  and  discussions 
on  this  topic.  Then,  in  part  II,  I will  examine  three  contin- 
uing "points  of  tension"  in  discussions  between  united  churches 
and  the  CWCs.  Both  groups  make  a distinctive  and  important 
witness  in  the  life  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  It  is  essential 
to  recognize  these  distinctive  characteristics,  and  the  tensions 
they  cause,  if  your  dialogue  is  truly  to  become  a creative  edge 
of  the  search  for  the  unity  of  Christ's  Church. 

PART  I 


It  seems  to  me  that  several  issues  raised  during  the  past  25 
years  have  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  and  for  the  most  part 
"resolved",  that  we  can  take  them  for  granted  in  future  dial- 
ogue between  united  churches  and  CWCs.  Three  stand  out  as 
particularly  significant. 

1 . Locally  united  churches  and  CWCs  are  both  parts  of  the  one 

ecumenical  movement.  This  point  may  seem  obvious  to  members  of 
this  Conference,  but  the  willingness  of  united  churches  to  ack- 
nowledge it  is  an  important  basis  for  dialogue.  During  the 
1960s,  a time  of  rapid  growth  in  local  church  union,  there  was  a 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  emphasize  New  Delhi's  call  for 
unity  "in  each  place"  and  to  downplay  or  dismiss  the  ecumenical 
contribution  of  the  world-wide  church  families.  By  1970,  how- 
ever, Lukas  Vischer  could  observe  in  his  opening  address  to  the 
Limuru  Consultation  of  united  churches  that  this  "sterile  altern- 
ative between  union  in  a given  country  and  confessional  loyalty 
on  the  world  level  is  apparently  being  slowly  overcome  by  an 
ecumenical  strategy  in  which  both  parties  share". 


The  Colombo  delegates  obviously  agreed  that  unity  must  be  mani- 
fested both  locally  and  universally;  and  they  seemed  to  accept 
that  local  union  negotiations  and  bilateral  theological  conversa- 
tions carried  out  internationally  by  the  CWCs  are  products  of 
the  same  basic  impulse.  The  Colombo  report  states,  for  example, 
that  "The  time  has  come  for  representatives  of  united  and  uniting 
churches  and  bilateral  conversations  to  share  their  experiences... 
Our  two  approaches  can  strengthen  each  other  and  thus  support  the 
common  task  of  helping  divided  churches  to  confess  their  one  Lord 
in  the  world". ^ But  at  least  two  notes  of  concern  should  be 
added  to  this  affirmation.  First,  it  seems  to  me  that  united 
churches  would  welcome  a clearer  articulation  of  that  common  "ecu- 
menical strategy"  in  which  they  share.  And,  second,  these  chur- 
ches fear  that  we  are  now  in  a period  (somewhat  the  reverse  of  the 
1960s)  when  the  vision  of  international  co-operation  and  recon- 
ciliation among  church  families  is  threatening  to  eclipse  the 
vision  of  unity  "in  each  place".  Fresh  thinking  about  "the  way" 
and  "the  goal"  is  in  order,  both  by  this  Conference  and  by  the 
WCC  as  it  approaches  Vancouver. 
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2 . Many  CWCs  are  officially  committed  to  support  efforts  towards 

local  church  union.  It  is  actually  striking  how  consistently 
such  statements  of  support  have  been  made  over  the  past  two  decades 
At  the  enlarged  1965  meeting  of  this  Conference,  the  CWC  represent- 
atives were  asked  if  they  were  "ready  to  give  full  encouragement 
and  help  to  their  members  when  they  seek  union  with  other  churches" 
All  of  those  present  - Reformed,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Congregationalists  - answered  in  the  affirmative.  Since  that 
time  various  CWCs  have  reiterated  this  position  in  official  docu- 
ments. The  1970  LWF  Assembly  in  Evian,  to  take  but  one  example, 
affirmed  that  "Consistent  with  respect  for  both  the  fellowship  and 
the  autonomy  of  member  churches,  the  LWF  will  not  attempt  to  pre- 
vent them  from  participating  in  union  discussions  but  will  rather 
assist  them  upon  request".  Individual  statements  of  support 
have  even  been  heard  from  theologians  in  those  churches  not  usually 
associated  with  local  church  union.  At  the  Lima  meeting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  (1982),  Fr.  Jean  Tillard  argued  that 

According  to  its  own  ecclesiological  principles,  any 
form  of  stable,  organic  and  structured  reunion  be- 
tween the  broken-up  parts  of  God's  people  must  be 
considered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a major 
step  on  the  way  to  the  full  unity  of  the  Church  of 
God. ...  I therefore  think  that  the  mission  of  the 
Catholic  churches  (both  in  a strict  and  in  a larger 
sense)  is  now  to  express  a deep  interest  in  church 
union,  in  dialogue  with  them,  and  - even  if  they 
still  consider  it  impossible  to  be  part  of  them 
in  a strict  sense  - to  set  up  with  them  ways  of  co- 
operation, of  common  intervention,  and,  above  all, 
of  a common  search  for  what  will  allow  them  to  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  these  unions.  For  they 
will  have ^to  enter  these  unions  if  unity  is  to  be 
realized. 


United  churches  have  generally  responded  favourably  to  these  state- 
ments. Their  first  international  consultation,  held  at  Bossey  in 
1967,  called  on  the  CWCs  to  give  further  encouragement  for  local 
union  and  assurance  of  continued  financial  support,  if  needed, 
after  union.  But  the  three  subsequent  consultations  in  this 
series  - Limuru  (1970) , Toronto  (1975)  and  Colombo  (1981)  - 
have  acknowledged  the  positive  intentions  of  most  CWCs.  Toronto 
also  observed,  however,  that  the  strong  traditions  and  financial 
power  of  CWCs  and  their  member  churches  remain  "an  unintended 
threat  or  even  sometimes  a directly  exercised  hindrance  to  the 
achievement  of  union"; 7 and  Colombo  pointed  to  an  apparent  pull- 
back of  support  for  local  union  on  the  part  of  some  church  families 
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Much  has  been  made  of  Colombo's  specific  reference  to  Anglican 
foot-dragging  in  several  recent  negotiations,  but  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  informal  discussion  about  a "new  confessionalism", 
a trend  which  threatens  to  undermine  attempts  at  achieving  local 
organic  union.  It  is  clear  that  the  blossoming  dialogue  is  in 
jeopardy  without  some  reaffirmations  and,  more  importantly, 
visible  signs  of  support. 


3 . There  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a uniform  pattern  of  relation- 
ships between  united  churches  and  CWCs.  The  Toronto  consultation 
pointed  out  that  while  some  united  churches  "are  grateful  for  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  (CWCs)  to  continue  relationships  with 
churches  of  the  traditions  from  which  they  come",  others  have  de- 
cided "to  stand  back  from  histories  not  their  own  in  order  to 
respond  more  freely  tOgthe  challenges  of  the  Gospel  and  their 
particular  situation" . At  Colombo  there  were  representatives 
from  churches  which  are  currently  members  of  CWCs  but  also  dele- 
gates who  told  me  frankly  that  the  CWCs  are  irrelevant  to  them 
since  union.  Such  differences  are  to  be  expected  from  united 
churches  given  their  incredible  diversity  of  histories,  cultures 
and  structures. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  the  equally  great  diversity  of 
the  CWCs  (as  confirmed  by  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  on  a common 
label!).  As  I understand  it,  the  constitutions  of  the  World 
Methodist  Council,  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  the 
Anglican  Consultative  Council,  and  the  Disciples  Ecumenical 
Consultative  Council  explicitly  allow  for  membership  of  united 
churches,  provided  there  is  substantial  agreement  on  matters  of 
faith  and/or  church  order.  The  Lutheran  World  Federation  has 
also  addressed  this  question  of  continuing  membership  in  the 
following  statement  from  its  Evian  Assembly: 


Since  a united  church  will  discover  its  full  integrity 
only  after  union  is  complete  3 all  concerned  parties 
should  recognize  that  the  church  might  well  prefer 
not  to  maintain  relationships  with  any  organization  re- 
presenting a confessional  family  of  faith.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  recognized  that  a united  church 
may  desire ^a  relationship  with  more  than  one  confession- 
al family. 


This  statement  - which  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  united  church 
membership  in  the  LWF  while  suggesting  that  exclusive  affirmation 
of  confessional  tenets  will  not  be  required  - has  been  widely 
applauded  by  representatives  of  united  churches. 
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PART  II 


Despite  these  indications  of  co-operation  and  agreement  between 
united  churches  and  CWCs,  there  are  significant  points  of  tension 
stemming  from  the  distinctive  forms  of  ecumenical  witness  that 
each  has  to  offer.  The  problem  is  not  so  much  that  they  affirm 
different  goals  for  the  ecumenical  movement  as  that  they  emphas- 
ize different  aspects  of  the  search  for  Christian  unity. 


A helpful  way  of  introducing  these  different  emphases  is  to  re- 
call the  paper  by  Harding  Meyer,  "Basic  Theological  Concerns  of 
the  World  Confessional  Families" ^presented  to  a joint  consultation 
of  the  WCC  and  the  CWCs  in  1978.  The  "basic  concerns"  identified 

by  Dr.  Meyer  include  (1)  Christian  fellowship  as  a universal  fellow- 
ship transcending  national  and  cultural  boundaries,  and  (2)  histor- 
ical continuity  of  the  Church's  faith  and  life,  especially  as  em- 
bodied in  the  "inherited  diversities  of  ecclesial  traditions".  I 
would  add  a third  "concern"  to  this  list,  namely  the  methodological 
assumption  (as  revealed  in  the  array  of  bilateral  conversations) 
that  the  building  of  extensive  theological  consensus  is  a pre- 
requisite for  any  real  consideration  of  structured  commitment 
between  the  church  families.  These  emphases,  when  placed  along- 
side the  distinctive  concerns  and  priorities  of  united  churches 
(as  stated,  for  example,  in  the  Colombo  report) , indicate  why  this 
dialogue  is  marked  by  some  tension  and  "ambivalence". 

1.  Local  and  universal.  I am  certain  that  all  partners  in  this 
dialogue  would  agree  that  there  is  only  one  unity  - unity  in  Christ  - 
which  finds  expression  locally  and  universally.  The  Continuation 
Committee  set  up  by  the  Toronto  consultation  affirmed  that  united 
churches  look  for  a fully  committed  fellowship  in  each  place  and 
in  all  places  and  in  all  ages.  But  united  churches,  said  the 
committee,  "see  their  particular  task  as  that  of  witnessing  to 
the  need  to  give  specific  form  to  such  fellowship  by  embodying 
the  unity  of  the  Church  in  a particular  location" . The  committee 
went  on  to  observe  that  this  embodiment  (and  it  takes  a great 
variety  of  forms)  is  what  united  churches  generally  mean  when 
they  speak  of  "organic  union".  The  term  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  a single,  uniform  model  of  church  structure,  but  should  be 
seen  as  the  contribution  of  local  churches  - on  their  way  to 
being  "truly  united" ^ to  the  goal  of  conciliar  fellowship  as 
espoused  at  Nairobi. 

Why  is  it  so  important  that  churches  be  visibly  united  in  local 
communities?  One  of  the  most  compelling  reasons  is  the  commit- 
ment to  faithful  witness  and  mission.  As  the  Colombo  report 
points  out,  the  most  broadly -based  unions  (the  Church  of  South 
India,  the  Church  of  North  India,  the  Church  of  Pakistan)  have 
taken  place  in  areas  where  Christians  are  a definite  minority, 
and  "where  the  scandal  of  divided  churches  preaching  a reconciled 
people  is,  therefore,  most  obvious". 12 
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There  is  also  a conviction  among  united  churches  that  unity  must 
be  immediately  tangible  in  a way  that  allows  Christians  to  see 
that  they  are  responsible  for  one  another  in  their  "place"  and 
are  under  obligation  to  make  together  the  decisions  which  direct 
their  worship,  witness  and  service.  Let  me  give  personal  ex- 
pression to  a viewpoint  heard  often  in  Colombo.  It  may  be  theo- 
logically important  for  my  grandmother,  a faithful  member  of  a 
Disciples'  congregation,  to  know  herself  united  with  Disciples  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  (though  I doubt  such  knowledge  would 
hold  much  meaning  for  her) , but  I would  suggest  that  it  is  far 
more  important  - personally  and  theologically  - for  her  to  know 
herself  united  through  a common  structure  of  decision-making  with 
all  Christians  in  her  small  Iowa  community.  United  churches  change 
the  basic  ecclesial  realities  with  which  people  live,  allowing  them 
to  experience  and  manifest  their  oneness  so  directly  that  it  be- 
comes visible  even  to  those  who  are  not  Christians. 

Another  motivation  for  local  union  is  the  conviction  that  the  church 
must  be  responsive  not  only  to  the  mission  needs  of  its  locale  but 
also  to  its  cultural  context.  This  points  to  an  irony  in  your 
dialogue.  The  participants  in  this  Conference  probably  agree  with 
Harding  Meyer  that  the  CWCs  are  defenders  of  diversity  in  contrast 
to  the  uniformity  of  structural  "organic"  union.  The  united  churches 
would  argue  precisely  the  opposite.  As  the  Toronto  report  puts  it, 
"United  churches  validate  the  universality  of  the  Church  rather 
through  their  adaptability  to  cultures  than  through  worldwide 
uniformity" . 13  United  churches  regard  their  rootedness  in  local 
cultures  to  be  a distinctive  gift  to  the  ecumenical  movement; 
and  their  fear  of  CWCs  - a fear  I heard  expressed  in  Colombo  most 
explicitly  by  representatives  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific  - is  that 
"mother  churches"  tend  to  export  a domineering  western  culture  which 
hinders  the  new  church  from  taking  authentic  root  in  its  setting. 

Having  said  all  of  this,  we  need  to  take  seriously  Harding  Meyer's 
warning  to  the  Limuru  consultation:  the  ecumenical  commitment  of 
CWCs  must  not  be  measured  simply  by  the  extent  to  which  they  agree 
with  this  emphasis  on  unity  in  each  place.  The  CWCs  have  their 
own  distinctive  witness  to  make  to  the  universality  of  the  Church, 
a witness  which  has  been  reinforced  by  Uppsala  and  Nairobi.  All 
of  the  united  church  consultations  have  acknowledged  the  legitimate 
ecumenical  role  of  CWCs  at  the  international  level.  Martin  Cressey 
even  argued  at  Colombo  "that  the  relationships  of  churches  in  each 
CWC  are,  in  that  limited  fellowship  of  churches,  nearer  to  the  goal 
/of  committed  conciliar  fellowship^  than  the  relationships  within 
inter-confessional  councils". But  the  witness  of  the  CWCs  will 
remain  partial  and  one-sided,  say  the  united  churches,  unless  there 
is  a complementary  emphasis  on  ecumenical  growth  at  the  local  level 
where  separations  continue  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  Church's  mission, 
an  obstacle  to  the  Church's  being  the  Church.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  CWCs  need  to  be  informed  by  the  witness  of  united  churches, 
just  as  united  churches  need  sustained  and  supportive  contacts  be- 
yond their  national  or  regional  boundaries. 
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2.  Transformation  and  continuity.  This  is  without  doubt  the 
most  fundamental,  and  the  most  difficult,  issue  facing  your  dialogue. 
At  the  first  session  of  the  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations,  the 
question  was  asked  whether  separate  confessional  and  ecclesial 
traditions 

have  to  die  and  disappear  in  order  to  let  the  full  unity 
of  the  Church  be  realized  and  manifested  - or  can  they3 
transformed 3 have  a continuing  identifiable  life  in  a 
truly  united  church?  To  raise  the  last  of  these  questions 
and  to  insist  upon  this  possibility  is  the  fundamental  in- 
tention  of  the  formula  of...  "unity  in  reconciled  diversity". 


Meyer  argues  that  the  tendency  of  at  least  some  CWCs  to  give 
preference  to  this  concept  of  the  unity  we  seek  does  not  mean 
a rejection  of  church  union.  Perhaps  not.  But  it  does  in- 
dicate a significant  point  of  tension  at  the  heart  of  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

Nearly  all  united  churches  could  endorse  the  following  paragraph 
from  Colombo: 

...Churches  entering  union  are  generally  required  to 
shed  their  denominational  identity  in  the  interest  of 
a greater  catholicity . Our  experience  is  that  this 
leads  to  mutual  enrichment  and  relatedness;  it  has 
forced  our  churches  to  open  themselves  to  change  and 
renewal.  Our  experience 3 in  short3  confirms  the 
statement  from  the  Nairobi  Assembly  that  "organic 
union  of  separate  denominations  to  form  one  body  does 
mean  a kind  of  death  which  threatens  the  denominational 
identity  of  its  member s 3 but  it  is  dying  to  receive  a 
fuller  life."  16 

Both  Nairobi  and  Colombo  affirmed  that  this  death  and  rebirth 
"is  literally  the  'crux  of  the  matter'"  - the  most  difficult  and 
painful,  but  also  the  most  rewarding  and  faithful,  step  on  the 
way  towards  the  visible  unity  of  Christ's  Church.  As  New  Delhi 
put  it,  "...  nothing  less  costly  can  finally  suffice." 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  insistence  is  again  the  mission  and 
witness  of  the  church  in  each  place.  "How”,  asks  Lesslie  Newbigin, 

can  Indian  society  recognize  the  name  of  Jesus 
when  those  who  bear  his  name  define  their  identity 
not  by  reference  to  it3  but  by  reference  to  names 
which  evoke  the  memory  of  their  special  religious 
and  cultural  histories?  We  must  show  by  the  nature 
of  our  community  that  the  name  of  Jesus  does  stand 
for  a reality  that  transcends  the  precious  diversity 
of  human  types  and  which  can  therefore  create  a fellow- 
ship in  which  they  mutually  enrich  one  another. 
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Let  me  return  to  my  personal  touchstone:  We  can  reconcile  our 
ministries,  we  can  promote  eucharistic  fellowship,  we  can  pool  our 
national  resources  for  joint  service,  but  as  long  as  my  grand- 
mother continues  to  identify  herself  (as  she  does)  as  a Disciple, 
and  to  identify  her  friends  (as  she  does)  as  Methodists  or  Pres- 
byterians or  Catholics  - as  long  as  they  continue  to  do  most 
things  together  except  worship  - we  will  not  have  achieved  the 
kind  of  visible  witness  which  says  Christ  is  a sufficient  centre 
of  unity  to  enable  us  to  live  as  one  reconciled  family. 


The  delegates  at  Colombo  acknowledged  that  the  prospect  of  "losing" 
one's  specific  denominational  identity  is  frightening  for  many 
Christians;  in  fact,  their  experience  with  local  negotiations  shows 
that  such  fear  is,  without  a doubt,  the  primary  reason  for  oppo- 
sition to  church  union.  What  needs  to  be  emphasized,  wrote  the 
delegates  in  a special  section  of  their  report,  is  that  Christian 
identity  is  not  a static  concept,  not  an  object  to  be  guarded  or 
lost.  It  grows  out  of  a complex  interaction  of  national/cultural 
identity  and  confessional  heritage  and  is  constantly,  inevitably 
changing  - through  the  encounter  with  secular  culture,  through 
ecumenical  encounter  with  other  churches,  under  the  impact  of  his- 
torical events,  due  to  scholarly  advances,  or  whatever.  The 
question  is  not  whether  a church's  identity  will  change,  but 
whether  we  will  choose  to  help  shape  this  changing  identity  in 
creative  ways  towards  the  unity  Christ  wills. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  Colombo  speaks  of  diversity 
that  is  not  simply  "reconciled"  or  "comprehensive"  but  "creatively 
integrated".  The  experience  of  united  churches  shows  that,  while 
a confessional  label  may  be  "lost",  the  distinctive  gifts  of  the 
church's  denominational  forebearers  continue  to  play  a crucial  role 
in  its  evolving  life  and  faith.  Continuity  with  the  history  of 
the  Church  is  not  abandoned  as  long  as  the  united  church  seeks  to 
measure  its  renewal  against  the  full  apostolic  tradition,  perhaps 
as  this  tradition  is  ever  more  fully  articulated  in  multilateral 
dicussion.  The  Church,  Colombo  concludes,  should  never  be  con- 
fused with  its  partial  manifestations  - cultural,  historical  or 
confessional . 

Despite  these  firm  convictions,  it  must  be  stressed  that  Colombo 
was  more  open  than  previous  consultations  in  this  series  to  the 
idea  of  "reconciled  diversity"  (in  a variety  of  models)  as  an 
interim  step  towards  church  unity.  I will  say  more  about  this 
in  part  III  of  this  paper;  but  for  now  I want  to  note  that  this 
openness  may  provide  a constructive  basis  for  immediate  dialogue. 
The  report  of  the  1978  consultation  between  the  WCC  and  the  CWCs 
states,  for  example,  that  the  CWCs  need  to  clarify  how  far,  and 
in  what  ways,  their  heritages  can  and  should  be  preserved,  re- 
newed and/or  transformed . 19  United  Churches  might  be  a challeng- 

ing partner  with  which  to  explore  this  question. 
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3.  Commitment  and  consensus.  My  third  "point  of  tension"  is 
probably  less  fundamental  (though,  I fear,  no  less  controversial!), 
but  I raise  it,  first,  because  nothing  has  been  said  about  this 
issue  in  previous  papers  and  reports  and,  second,  because  it  was 
a significant  insight  to  come  from  the  meeting  in  Colombo. 


The  very  theme  of  the  Colombo  consultation  - "Growing  Towards 
Consensus  and  Commitment"  - points  towards  an  ingredient  which 
the  delegates  regarded  as  more  essential  to  church  union  than 
theological  agreement,  namely  genuine  trust  and  commitment  be- 
tween the  churches.  If  I were  to  distill  the  experience  of  two 
years  in  Faith  and  Order  down  to  a single  axiom,  it  might  well  be 
this:  Reconciliation  is  possible  (within  a council,  a bilateral 
conversation  or  a union  negotiation)  if  the  churches'  commitment 
to  one  another,  and  to  unity  in  Christ,  is  obvious  and  sustained. 

To  take  a recent  case  in  point,  the  major  achievement  of  the  1981 
union  of  the  United  Reformed  Church  with  the  majority  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain  was  the  uniting  of  infant  and 
believers'  baptism  in  one  church.  That  union  was  not  really  based 

on  a "traditional"  theological  consensus  but  on  what  the  URC  calls 
"the  integrity  of  a mutual  recognition  of  well-grounded  convictions". 
Lesslie  Newbigin  wrote  to  me  before  the  union  that  "In  a sense... 
the  important  thing  is  not  consensus  but  trust.  We  are  suffic- 
iently convinced  of  the  reality  of  our  shared  being  in  Christ  that 
we  can  trust  one  another  even  when  we  have  these  strongly  divergent 
beliefs  and  practices  on  a very  fundamental  matter".  Several 
members  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  have  told  me  that  the  break- 
through came  when  they  were  convinced  that  the  much  larger  URC 
was  actually  willing  to  enter  into  serious  negotiations  with  a 
group  as  small  as  they  were,  even  to  the  point  of  rethinking  basic 
theological  and  structural  issues.  At  that  point  of  trust,  their 
previous  fears  of  being  "absorbed"  began  to  disappear  and  re- 
conciliation was  possible. 

I want  to  stress  that  doctrinal  consensus  is  not  likely  to  be 
ignored  in  future  union  negotiations.  (Several  current  nego- 
tiations seem  more  preoccupied  with  such  questions  than  ever 
before.)  What  the  united  churches  are  saying,  however,  is  that 
while  theological  consensus  is  important  it  does  not  guarantee 
movement  towards  full  visible  unity.  With  this  in  mind,  nego- 
tiations in  Ghana,  the  USA  and  elsewhere  are  shifting  their  focus 
from  the  patient  building  of  consensus  to  the  building  of  commit- 
ment (and  the  overcoming  of  that  biggest  obstacle  - fear)  through 
programmes  of  education.  As  the  Colombo  report  puts  it,  united 
and  uniting  churches  are  now  realizing  that  the  process  of  arriving 
at  a consensus  is  as  important  as  the  consensus  itself  because  that 
process  can  be  crucial  to  the  development  of  genuine  trust  and 
commitment. 
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Once  again  the  circumstances  cry  out  for  co-operative  work.  United 
churches  run  the  risk  of  seeking  to  avoid  narrow  conf essionalism 
so  intently  that  they  fall  into  doctrinal  relativism  or  indiff- 
erence. It  is  natural  that  they  will  look  first  to  the  multi- 
lateral consensus  process  through  Faith  and  Order  for  guidance 
and  assistance;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bilaterals  carried 
out  by  the  CWCs  can  be  an  important  resource  for  local  union  nego- 
tiations. As  the  1974  statement  on  "The  Role  of  the  World  Con- 
fessional Families  in  the  One  Ecumenical  Movement"  says,  "through 
their  bilateral  conversations  at  the  world  and  regional  level, 

(CWCs)  should  also  assist  local  union  conversations  to  solve  faith 
and  order  questions,  in  order  to  avoid  purely  local  solutions  of 
fundamental  theological  issues  which  might  become  divisive  again"20 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bilaterals  (as  the  report  of  the  third 
session  of  the  Forum  attests)  are  now  faced  with  the  (for  them) 
"new"  problem  of  "reception"  - the  problem  of  communicating  what 
has  been  achieved  during  the  consensus  process  and  of  fostering 
commitment  within  their  churches.  In  confronting  this  task, 
the  experience  of  united  churches  could  prove  invaluable. 


PART  III 


In  the  first  two  sections  of  this  paper, I have  tried  to  review 
significant  areas  of  agreement  and  tension  in  your  past  dialogue 
with  united  churches.  It  is  now  time  to  think  more  directly  about 
the  future.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  consultation  in  Colombo  moved 
towards  a more  expansive,  flexible  and  dynamic  understanding  of  local 
ecumenical  growth,  one  that  might  encourage  increased  communication 
and  co-operation  between  united  churches  and  CWCs.  It  is  true 
that  such  an  understanding  was  not  systematically  developed  in 
Colombo,  but  the  delegates  emphasized  several  overlapping  points 
which,  when  taken  together,  open  new  possibilities  for  dialogue. 

To  begin  with,  the  consultation  recognized  that  the  circle  of  those 
directly  involved  in  the  search  for  unity  in  each  place  must  be 
expanded.  "Our  unity",  said  Colombo,  "must  encompass  not  only 
the  various  traditions  - Protestant  and  Anglican  - which  have  al- 
ready entered  into  united  churches,  but  also  the  Orthodox  churches, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  diverse  life  of  charismatic  and 
Pentecostal  witness".  2^  The  delegates  were  prodded  by  the  in- 
sistent voice  of  Bishop  LakshmanWickremesinghe  to  acknowledge  that 
their  vision  has  been  informed  by  a definite  "protestant  bias". 

We  would  be  greatly  enriched,  they  wrote,  by  other  understandings 
of  the  Church.  The  final  report  challenges  united  churches  to 
explore  increased  contact  with  other  traditions  in  their  local  con- 
texts, and  it  challenges  those  churches  not  previously  engaged  in 
union  negotiations  to  take  seriously  the  vision  of  a committed 
fellowship  of  all  in  each  place. 
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Obviously  this  double  challenge  must  be  accompanied  by  a willing- 
ness to  explore  new  models  for  embodying  various  "degrees"  or 
"levels"  of  unity  on  the  way  towards  a full  conciliar  fellowship 
of  local  churches  truly  united.  In  Colombo,  for  example,  there 
was  a good  deal  of  discussion  about  the  Joint  Council  between  the 
Church  of  North  India,  the  Church  of  South  India,  and  the  Mar 
Thoma  Church.  These  churches  have  for  some  time  had  relation- 
ships of  full  eucharistic  communion,  mutual  recognition  of 
ministries,  common  confession  of  faith  and  common  action  in 
mission.  Why  not  move  towards  union  on  the  CSI  model?  In 
part  because  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  did  not  want  to  let  go,  at 
least  at  this  point,  of  a unique  identity  based  on  its  historic 
connection  with  the  early  evangelization  of  India.  Thus,  the 
churches  have  sought  to  express  their  "organic  oneness"  in  vis- 
ible form  through  a Joint  Council  while  still  maintaining  de- 
nominational autonomy  and  a de-centralized  structure.  The 
Colombo  consultation  raised  serious  questions  about  this  local 
version  of  "reconciled  diversity",  particularly  because  the  feel- 
ing of  "oneness"  - lacking  adequate  structure  - has  not  penetrated 
to  most  congregations.  But  there  was  also  appreciation  for  the 
Joint  Council  as  a valuable  stage  on  the  way  towards  the  fuller 
unity  of  churches  in  India. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  idea  of  "unity  by  stages"  was  on  the 
minds  of  the  Colombo  delegates  given  the  large  number  of  current 
negotiations  that  have  deliberately  adopted  this  approach.  The 
negotiations  in  South  Africa,  and  the  USA  (COCU) , for  example, 
are  both  committed  to  full  visible  unity,  but  are  moving,  first, 
towards  an  intermediate  "covenant"  relationship.  This,  of 
course,  was  also  the  intention  of  the  English  "Covenant  Proposals" 
which  failed  in  July  to  get  the  required  two-thirds  vote  in  one 
house  of  the  Anglican  General  Synod.  Wales  already  has  a more 
limited  covenant  and  the  Disciples  - United  Church  of  Christ  and 
Disciples  - United  Church  of  Canada  negotiations  are  both  invest- 
igating possible  models  of  growth  by  stages. 

What  all  of  this  activity  indicates  is  that  union  is  not  now 
viewed  (if, in  fact,  it  ever  was)  as  an  "all  or  nothing",  one- 
time achievement,  but  often  as  a process  of  gradual  growth  that 
allows  the  churches  to  deepen  their  commitment  to  each  other 
through  intermediate  structures.  There  seems  to  be  no  pre- 
conceived adherence  to  a particular  "organic"  model,  but  an 
openness  to  various  models  since  these  are  seen  less  as  structural 
alternatives  than  as  different  steps  along  the  way.  As  Colombo 
observed,  even  churches  on  the  model  of  the  CSI  are  stages  be- 
tween federal/co-operative  structures  and  visible  unity  in  a 
"conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves 
truly  united".  There  was,  therefore,  considerable  discussion 
in  Colombo  about  how  to  achieve  "fuller  unity  after  union"  and 
about  the  need  "to  anticipate"  a wider  and  deeper  unity  in  Christ. 
The  Ghana  Plan  of  Union,  as  one  example,  seeks  to  incorporate  the 
historic  episcopate  despite  the  fact  that  none  of  the  present 
negotiating  churches  is  episcopally  ordered. 
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Let  me  stress  that  there  was  no  retreat  in  Colombo  from  the  vis- 
ion of  New  Delhi.  There  was  general  agreement  that  covenants, 
and  other  intermediate  steps,  must  eventually  push  towards 
mutually  binding  forms  of  decision-making  and  a transformation 
of  identities  - which  means  that  the  tensions  outlined  above 
are  still  with  us.  But  there  was  also  agreement  that  Christians 
in  many  places  will  need  "to  live  their  way"  towards  the  goal 
by  giving  form  to  various  levels  of  unity  along  the  way.  The 
delegates  would  probably  have  affirmed  the  statement  by  Dr. 
Visser't  Hooft  that  "It  is  not  enough  to  discuss  plans  of  re- 
union; we  must  also  expose  ourselves  right  now  to  those  forces 
which  make  for  unity,  and  that  means  living  and  acting  together 
on  the  basis  of  the  convictions  we  already  have  in  common".23 
I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  aim  of  most  current  negotia- 
tions is  nof'to  merge"  two  or  more  church  structures,  but 

(1)  to  embody  the  unity  the  churches  now  experience,  and 

(2)  to  establish  channels  through  which  they  can  grow  together 
towards  a fuller  unity  that  is  consistent  with  the  faith  of 
the  Church  through  the  ages.  It  now  seems,  for  instance,  that 
the  Disciple-United  Church  of  Christ  conversation  in  the  USA 

is  less  interested  in  announcing  a mutual  recognition,  or  even 
integration,  of  those  churches'  quite  similar  ministries 
(though  this  may  be  a significant  step)  than  in  exploring 
together  the  relationship  of  their  ministries  to  the  historic 
ministry  of  the  Church  - and  that  will  mean  drawing  on  the  work 
of  COCU , Faith  and  Order,  and  the  Disciple-Roman  Catholic  inter- 
national bilateral. 

Doesn't  this  more  flexible  and  dynamic  understanding  of  ecumenical 
growth  offer  possibilities  for  increased  co-operation  between 
CWCs  and  united  and  uniting  churches?  Aren't  there  questions 
about  "the  way"  and  "the  goal"  of  unity  which  you  should  be  ex- 
ploring together?  Isn't  it  possible  for  CWCs,  on  the  basis  of 
theological  convergences  reached  through  the  bilaterals,  to 
encourage  member  churches  to  consider  covenant  relationships  or 
other  interim  steps  towards  visible  unity?  Isn't  it  possible 
for  churches  that  have  previously  avoided  local  church  union  con- 
versations - perhaps  on  the  assumption  that  such  conversations 
were  inevitably  aimed  at  a particular  model  of  union  - to  become 
more  involved  in  this  level  of  ecumenical  work? 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  quite  an  agenda  for  dialogue  between 
united  churches  and  the  CWCs.  Such  an  agenda  may  indeed  be  a 
creative  edge  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  For  that  reason,  I 
want  to  end  by  commending  to  you  for  your  endorsement  the  relevant 
recommendations  on  pages  32  and  33  of  the  Colombo  report,24  and 
especially  the  recommendation  that  a conference  of  united  church 
representatives  and  bilateral  negotiators,  similar  to  the  1973 
meeting  in  Salamanca,  be  organized  by  Faith  and  Order  soon  after 
Vancouver.  That  might  be  a very  good  way  of  furthering  a 
blossoming  dialogue. 
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A Baptist  Response 
Thorwald  Lorenzen* 
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I AM  SPEAKING  out  of  a context  where  the  subject  of  church  unity 
and  church  union  has  been  and  is  continuing  to  be  ambivalent. 

On  one  hand  Baptists  have  a strong  commitment  to  biblical  author- 
ity; they  refuse  to  compromise  this  position  by  accepting  eccles- 
iastical creeds,  even  if  these  are  only  meant  to  serve  as  hermen- 
eutical aids  to  understand  and  interpret  the  biblical  message. 

The  clear  New  Testament  emphasis  on  Christian  unity  and  its 
implication  of  church  union  should  therefore  be  seen  by  Baptists 
as  a theological  imperative  which  calls  for  concrete  obedience 
and  implementation.  In  a recent  "Rechenschaf t vom  Glauben" 

(An  Account  of  Faith)  adopted  for  use  by  Baptist  unions  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Switzerland  and  Austria,  we  read  that 


it  cannot  be  God's  wilt  for  denominational 
barriers  to  hinder  the  visible  fellowship 
of  all  believers  and  thus  their  credible 
testimony  to  all  the  world...  Even  today 
it  is  the  task  not  only  of  the  individual 
Christians,  from  various  churches 3 but  also 
of  these  churches  themselves3  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  possible  out  of  their 
separation  towards  each  other. . . and 
together  to  glorffy  Christ  in  witness  and 
service . ^ 


It  should  therefore  be  natural  that  Baptist  unions  become  members 
of  National  Councils  of  Churches,  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
participate  in  church  union  projects,  and  become  active  partners 
in  uniting  and  united  churches.  This,  however,  is  often  not  the 
case . 

It  is  true  that  a number  of  national  Baptist  unions,  representing 
approximately  44%  of  the  Baptist  membership  and  50%  of  individual 
Baptist  churches  in  the  world,  are  members  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 2 Other  national  Baptist  unions  show  their  ecumenical 
interest  by  being  members  of  their  national  council  of  churches. 


* 

Dr.  Lorenzen  is  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  the  Baptist 
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Some  Baptist  unions  which  have  not  become  officially  aligned  with 
their  national  council  of  churches,  have,  however,  sent  represent- 
atives who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  its  departments.  It  is,  furthermore,  note- 
worthy that  some  Baptist  unions  have  engaged  in  union  conversa- 
tions (e.g.  Northeast  India,  Sri  Lanka,  Wales,  Great  Britain), 
in  ecumenical  conversations  on  the  international  level  (e.g.  the 
bilateral  conversation  between  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  and 
the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches) , in  national  level  con- 
versations (e.g.  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Lutheran  chur- 
ches in  the  USA,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic) , and  have  even  joined  united  churches  (e.g.  the 
Council  of  Baptist  Churches  in  North  India  has  become  part  of  the 
Church  of  North  India) . 

The  ambivalent  fact  is,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  strong  New 
Testament  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  spite 
of  confessing  this  unity  in  some  of  our  confessions,  and  in 
spite  of  a number  of  concrete  expressions  of  our  ecumenical 
commitment,  there  has  been  and  still  is  among  Baptists  a rather 
widespread  lack  of  interest  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  In 
traditional  Roman  Catholic  countries,  an  anti-Roman  Catholic 
attitude  is  not  uncommon.  In  traditional  Protestant  countries  - 
e.g.  Germany,  Australia  and  parts  of  America  - one  can  find  an 
open  opposition  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  sometimes 
even  to  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  anti-ecumenical  attitude  in  some 
Baptist  unions?  Several  reasons  can  be  offered. 

1.  One  reason  is  fear.  Baptists  experience  the  church  as 

a life-sustaining,  closely-knit  Christian  community.  This  "fellow- 
ship of  committed  believers"  has  been  an  important  fact  in  shaping 
Baptist  identity.  Many  Baptists  would  fear  that  by  opening  them- 
selves to  other,  often  more  dominant,  larger,  and  more  structured 
churches,  they  would  be  absorbed  and  in  the  process  lose  their 
identity,  their  cherished  tradition,  and  their  life-sustaining 
fellowship. 

2.  We  must  also  mention  the  persecution  and  oppression  which 
Baptists  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  major  European  Reform- 
ation churches  in  the  16th  century,  the  Anglican  establishment  in 
the  17th  century,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  up  to  Vatican  II 
(and  sometimes  to  the  present  day) . Baptists  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  their  movement  began  as  a protest  against  the  Reformation 
churches  on  the  continent  and  the  Anglican  Church  in  Great  Britain. 
They  have  not  forgotten  that  their  historical  and  spiritual  fore- 
fathers were  excommunicated,  persecuted,  exiled  and  even  killed 

by  major  denominations  which  today  play  a leading  role  in  the 
ecumenical  movement.  The  fact,  for  instance,  that  the  Lutheran 
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churches  in  Germany  or  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  have  not  dis- 
associated themselves  from  the  damnation  clauses  against  the  Ana- 
baptists in  the  Confessio  Augustana,  and,  indeed,  show  little 
willingness  to  do  so,  serves  as  an  ever-present  reminder  that 
a basic  resentment  against  the  "left-wing  of  the  Reformation"  is 
still  being  entertained.^  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  in  south- 
ern Europe  and  Latin  America,  Baptists  have  suffered  under  the 
domination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  until  very  recently.  Such 
experiences  and  fears  often  breed  aggression  and  can  lead  to  spir- 
itual pride  and  theological  arrogance.  The  resultant  anti- 
ecumenical  spirit  is  then  validated  by  arguing  that  the  New 
Testament  emphasis  on  unity  is  meant  to  be  seen  as  "spiritual" 
rather  than  "historical"  or  "structural". 

3 . A further  reason  is  ignorance  as  to  what  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  general,  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  particu- 
lar, are.  What  are  they  doing?  What  is  their  intention?  What 
have  they  achieved?  Insufficient  and  distorted  information  about 
the  intention  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  purpose  of  the 
Programme  to  Combat  Racism,  the  special  humanitarian  fund  to  aid 
liberation  movements,  and  irresponsible  publicity  about  the  in- 
fluence of  liberation  theology  have  encouraged  a negative  image 
which  is  hard  to  correct  and  erradicate. 

4.  Another  reason  is  that  mission  and  evangelism  have  been 
of  primary  importance  within  the  Baptist  movement;  and  there  is  a 
great  hesitancy  to  divert  any  emphasis  and  energy  from  this  basic 
commitment. 

5.  As  far  as  Baptist  theologians  are  concerned,  they  may 
fear  that  ecumenical  engagement  may  either  lead  to  reductionism 
in  matters  of  doctrine  (especially  in  the  area  of  ecclesiology 
and  baptism),  or,  in  the  case  of  theologians  who  are  strong 
supporters  of  liberation  and  peace  movements , they  show  little 
interest  in  church  structures  of  any  kind  and  resist  the  spend- 
ing of  money,  energy  and  time  on  ecclesiastical  concerns. 


* 


* 


* 


It  is  proper  for  the  Christian  World  Communions  to  expect  God's 
providential  activity  in  the  historical  experience  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  united  and  uniting  churches.  We  may  therefore  accept 
these  experiences  and  achievements  as  a challenge  and  ask  ourselves 
what  we  can  learn  from  these  attempts  to  be  obedient  to  the  bibilical 
biblical  imperative. 5 

1.  It  is  important  for  us  to  hear  that  the  uniting  of 
churches  has  not  detracted  from  their  commitment  to  mission  and 
evangelism,  but  has  increased  the  credibility  of  the  churches 
in  their  representation  of  Christ  in  the  world. 6 it  is  indeed 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  represent  Jesus  Christ  respons- 
ibly in  a pluralistic  world  if  the  representatives  themselves 
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cannot  agree  as  to  who  this  Jesus  Christ  is,  and  what  faith  in 
him  means  for  authentic  human  existence.  Union  is  therefore 
a presupposition  for  authentic  mission  and  evangelism  (John  17) . 
That  in  the  beginning  stages  church  union  may  not  have  produced 
measurable  success?  should  be  considered  as  of  secondary  import- 
ance. The  church  is  called  to  be  obedient  and  faithful  and 
leave  the  success  to'  him  who  alone  can  give  the  growth  (I  Cor. 
3:7). 


2.  It  is,  furthermore,  important  to  recognize  that  unity, 
like  life  and  faith,  must  be  seen  as  a dynamic  process  of  evo- 
lution.® This  dynamic  process  is  best  served  by  maintaining  the 
church's  priority  for  mission,  evangelism  and  worship.  Unity 
should  not  be  seen  as  an  isolated  end  in  itselfv  it  is  a by- 
product of  a church  which  is  really  engaged  in  worship,  mission 
and  evangelism.  In  other  words,  as  we  as  churches  grow  in  our 
obedience  to  Jesus  Christ  and  in  fulfilling  our  mission  in  the 
world,  we  will  also  draw  closer  to  each  other.  Our  Christian 
identity  is  not  in  ourselves,  it  is  in  the  fact  that  God  is  for 
us  and  liberates  us  to  be  for  others.  The  more  we  learn  to 
look  to  Jesus  and  to  human  brothers  and  sisters  in  need,  the 
less  we  will  be  concerned  with  maintaining  our  confessional  self- 
identity,  and  we  will  discover  that  all  Christians  can  help  us 
to  experience  the  presence  of  God  and  enable  us  better  to  ful- 
fill the  Christian  mission  in  the  world. 


3.  Although  we  as  Baptists  confess  our  first  allegiance 
to  Christ,  we  often  show  a close  attachment  towards  our  Baptist 
identity  and  tradition.  It  is  therefore  important  for  us  to 
hear  from  the  experience  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches 
that,  corresponding  to  their  willingness  to  shed  their  con- 
fessional identity,  they  have  experienced  a new  influx  of 
spirituality . ^ Dying  to  themselves,  they  have  become  open 
for  the  resurrection  life  of  Christ.  It  is  indeed  true: 

how  can  we  ask  a non-Christian  to  become  a follower  of  Jesus 
Christ  if  to  us  our  conf essionalism  is  more  important  than  our 
commitment  to  Jesus.  We  must  incarnate  in  our  own  existence 
that  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  and  earth  by  which  a 
human  person  can  be  saved  (Acts  4:12). 

4.  It  is,  furthermore,  necessary  to  recognize  that  com- 

plete doctrinal,  liturgical  and  practical  consensus  is  not  con- 
ditional for  church  unity.  I have  experienced  in  inter- 
confessional dialogues  that  commitment  and  trust  is  as  important 

as  theological  agreement.4 * * * * * 10  It  is  a fact  of  human  life  that  our 

knowledge  is  to  a large  extent  determined  by  our  interest.  If 

therefore  our  ecumenical  interest  is  felt  deeply  enough,  then 

our  commitment  to  and  our  trust  in  each  other  will  deepen  and 

structural  unity  in  doctrine  and  practice  will  grow.  Here  the 
way  we  do  theology  and  the  way  we  relate  to  each  other  in  every- 
day life  will  further  or  hinder  the  ecumenical  process . 
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5.  We  must  be  willing  to  hear  that  churches  in  develop- 
ing countries  can  experience  our  well-meant  help  as  paternal- 
ism and  "ecclesiastical  neo-colonialism".11  Our  financial, 
theological  and  personnel  aid  may  hinder  them  from  discovering 
their  own  identity,  creativity  and  strength.  Our  presence  may 
become  a hindrance  on  the  way  towards  an  authentic  incarnation 
of  Christian  faith  in  their  respective  situation.  It  is  there- 
fore extremely  important  to  develop  a theology  of  mission  in  the 
situation,  rather  than  importing  it  into  the  situation.  We 
must  become  partners  and  servants  rather  than  leaders;  and  we 
must  discover  ways  to  resist  the  "brain  drain"  from  churches  in 
developing  countries.  It  does  not  serve  the  ecumenical  pro- 
cess if  good  men  and  women  come  to  us  for  training  and  then 
remain  in  the  more  affluent  ecclesiastical  setting.  And  we 
must  make  sure  that  our  financial,  personnel  and  theological 
help  does  not  hinder  churches  from  entering  into  union  nego- 
tiation. 


6.  It  is  important  for  us  to  hear  that  the  "most  broadly- 
based  unions  have  taken  place  in  contexts  where  Christians  re- 
present a minority  of  the  population,  and  where  the  scandal  of 
divided  churches  preaching  a reconciled  people  is,  therefore, 
most  obvious". 1^  This  means,  in  fact,  that  the  call  to  union 
is  more  clearly  heard  where  the  need  and  pressure  of  the  surround- 
ing world  is  clearly  felt  and  where  confessional  self-interest  is 
comparatively  fragile.  Are  the  united  and  uniting  churches  in 
Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  the  Carribean  and  the  Pacific  nojt  a 
clear  challenge  to  the  powerful  and  rich  churches  of  the  West, 
asking  whether  we  are  willing  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  time? 

Are  our  wealth,  comfort,  position  of  privilege,  and  self-interest 
hindering  us  from  seeing  that  hunger,  poverty,  the  mad  arms  race, 
and  increasing  secularism  are  calling  us  to  become  reconciled  and 
united  forerunners  of  an  alternative  way  of  human  life  together? 


* 


* 


* 


At  what  points  are  we  as  Christian  World  Communions  in  general, 
and  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  in  particular,  most  clearly 
challenged? 

1.  It  must,  first  of  all,  become  clear  that  a commitment 

to  biblical  authority  implies  the  acceptance  of  unity  as  a mark 
of  the  church.  I wonder,  however,  whether  it  is  really  the  case 
that  all  Christian  World  Communions  give  full  encouragement  and 
help  to  members  who  seek  union  with  other  churches. !3  Do  not 
the  facts  indicate  the  contrary?  No  member  of  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  has  joined  a uniting  church,  Anglicans  show 
great  hesitation  in  union  conversations,  and  some  people  see  a 
new  rise  of  conf essionalism.  Perhaps  a renewal  of  the  promise 
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made  by  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  in  1965  is 
desirable.  If  such  promises  are  made,  they  should  be  reflected 
in  the  constitutions  and  guidelines  of  the  respective  world 
communions . 14 

2.  It  must  be  clearly  stated  that  it  is  a docetic  illusion 
to  speak  of  a spiritual  unity  without  necessary  historical  con- 
sequences and  structural  manifestations.  Every  truth  longs  for 
historical  realization,  otherwise  it  ceases  to  be  really  mean- 
ingful for  human  existence.  The  Christian  World  Communions 
should  therefore  actively  engage  in  furthering  the  ecumenical 
process . 

3.  We  must  try  to  resist  what  C.L.  Wickremesinghe  calls 
an  elitism  of  leaders1^  or  a conference  ecumenicity,  and  search 
for  ways  by  which  the  ecumenical  consciousness  can  be  effectively 
furthered  in  the  local  churches . 

4.  At  this  point  I must  mention  an  important  hindrance  to 
the  ecumenical  process . Churches  which  are  numerically  and 
financially  powerful  and,  in  addition,  have  strong  ecclesiastical, 
dogmatic  and  legal  structure  (e.g.  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Anglican  and  Lutheran  churches)  tend  to  be  rather  inflexible  in 
their  theology  and  church  practice  and  consequently  show  little 
willingness  to  problematize  their  own  position.  A personal  ex- 
perience may  illustrate  the  point.  I participated  in  the  con- 
versation of  representatives  from  the  Vereinigten  Evangelisch- 
Freikirchlicher  Gemeinden  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  dialogue  was  complicated  by  three  factors:  (a)  the  hermen- 
eutical problem  of  using  the  Confessio  Augustana  as  a key  to  in- 
terpret the  biblical  message;  (b)  the  practical  problem  of  work- 
ing together  in  evangelism  and  education  on  a local  level;  (c) 
the  historical  problem  of  the  damnation  clauses  against  the  so- 
called  Anabaptists  of  the  16th  century  in  the  Confessio  August- 
ana.  If  it  is  true  that  an  ecumenical  spirit  calls  for  "over- 
coming the  anathemas  of  the  past", -*-6  then  we  as  Baptists  were 
rather  surprised  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Lutheran  represent- 
atives to  officially  dissociate  themselves  from  the  damnation 
clauses  and  the  persecution  of  the  Anabaptists . 17  Such  an  anti- 
ecumenical  attitude  is  not  only  outdated,  it  could  also  be  a 
hindrance  in  the  ecumenical  process.  We,  as  Christian  World 
Communions,  must  increasingly  learn  to  problematize  our  own 
position.  Faith  and  repentance  imply  a critical  attitude  to- 
wards our  own  confessionalism.  Theologically  speaking,  we 
must  all  learn  that  Christology  must  determine  our  ecclesiology 
rather  than  being  dissolved  into  it. 

5.  The  New  Testament  itself  shows  us  that  unity  does  not 
necessarily  imply  doctrinal,  liturgical  and  cultural  uniformity. 
The  New  Testament  canon  contains  many  theologies,  many  under- 
standings of  Christian  existence,  and  different  understandings 
of  the  church.  Therefore,  we  should  not  consider  our  different 
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theologies  and  cultural  heritages  as  a hindrance  to  the  ecumen- 
ical process.  The  one  gospel  must  be  expressed  in  many  dif- 
ferent situations.  A multilateral  dhurch  is  necessary  to 
minister  to  a pluralistic  world.  We  must  learn  to  understand 
that  fundamental  unity  does  not  exclude  doctrinal,  liturgical 
and  cultural  diversity.  Indeed  the  Baptist  World  Alliance 
may  serve  as  a witness  to  such  an  understanding  of  unity. 
Theologically,  culturally  and  liturgically , Baptists  from  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Nigeria,  Brazil  and  America  have  little  in  com- 
mon. They  are  held  together,  however,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
trust  for  each  other,  and  the  conviction  that  the  Church  is  the 
community  of  people  who  are  consciously  committed  to  follow  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord.^° 

6.  The  Baptist  World  Alliance  may  do  well  to  consider 
the  following  points:  (a)  Are  we  really  willing  to  encourage 
church  union  on  the  local  level?  (b)  Are  we  willing  not  to  with- 
draw our  support  from  churches  which  engage  in  union  conversations? 
(c)  Are  we  prepared  to  invite  membership  of  union  churches  in  which 
Baptists  have  become  a part?  (d)  What  would  be  the  consequences 
of  such  decisions  for  the  constitution  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance? 

We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Michael  Kinnamon  for  having  raised  important 
issues  and  having  thereby  helped  us  to  consider  our  own  part  in  the 
ecumenical  process. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  G.  Keith  Parker,  Baptists  in  Europe:  History  and  Confessions  of  Faith 
(Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1982)  p.  69. 

2.  The  following  Baptist  unions  are  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches: 
Bangladesh  Baptist  Sangha,  Burma  Baptist  Convention,  Union  of  Baptist  Churches 
of  Cameroon,  Baptist  Convention  of  Denmark,  Baptist  Church  of  Hungary,  Evan- 
gelical Baptist  Union  of  Italy  (Associate  member) , Baptist  Union  of  New 
Zealand,  Nigerian  Baptist  Convention,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  U.S.A.,  National  Baptist  Convention 
of  America,  National  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A. , Inc.,  Progressive  Baptist 
Convention,  Bengal-Orissa-Bihar  Baptist  Convention  (India,  Associate  member) , 
the  Samavesam  of  Telugu  Baptist  Churches  (India) , the  Union  of  Evangelical 
Christian  Baptists  of  the  USSR.  Although  these  are  only  16  of  120  member 
bodies  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  they  make  up  over  44%  of  Baptist  member- 
ship and  represent  50.1%  of  individual  Baptist  churches  in  the  world.  Other 
Baptist  churches  are  indirectly  associated  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
as  for  instance  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic.  Sources:  What  in  the  World  is  the  World  Council  of  Churches?  (Geneva: 
W3C,  rev.  ed.  1981)  pp.  71-80;  for  the  most  recent  Baptist  statistics  canpare 
Cyril  E.  Bryant  and  Ruby  J.  Burke,  Celebrating  Christ's  Presence  Ihrough  the 
Spirit.  Official  Report  of  the  Fourteenth  Congress  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  Toronto,  Canada,  8th  - 13th  July  1980  (Nashville:  Broadman,  1981) 

pp.  308-314. 

3.  For  more  details  see  Thorwald  Lorenzen," Baptists  and  Ecumenicity  with 
Special  Reference  to  Baptism",' The  Ecumenical  Review  32  (1980)  pp.  257-272. 

4.  In  this  context  it  is  interesting  to  cite  the  statement  of  the  Bischofskon- 
ferenz  der  Vereinigten  Evangelisch  Luther ischen  Kirche  Deutsch lands  preparing 
for  the  450th  anniversary  of  the  Confessio  Augustana  (1530-1980) . The  Lutheran 
bishops  realise  that  sane  statements  of  the  CA  are  "zeitgebunden  und  vergangen" 
("timebourd  and  past")  and  they  list  as  example  the  reference  to  war  in  CA  16 
(paragraph  5) . With  regard  to  the  damnation  clauses  against  the  so-called 
Anabaptists  they  say  that  the  distance  in  time  calls  for  a "differenzier teres 
Urteil" : "Wir  sehen  diese  Verwerf  ungen  nicht  gegen  den  personlichen  Glauben 
bestiirmter  Menschen  gerichtet. . ("We  don't  see  these  damnation  statements 

as  being  directed  against  the  personal  faith  of  certain  people...")  but,  and 
this  is  the  important  point:  "Sofem  sich  in  unserer  Zeit  Gemeinschaften  mit 
jenen  Gruppen  in  Kontinuitat  wissen,  deren  Auffassungen  in  der  CA  verwerf en 
wurden,  sollte  im  theologischen  Gesprach  gepruft  werden,  ob  die  damals  ausge- 
sprochenen  Verurteilungen  die  heute  vertretene  Lehre  des  Partners  noch  betreffen 
Oder  nicht..."  (paragraph  8:  "inasmuch  as  in  our  time  there  are  caimunites  who 
consider  themselves  to  be  in  continuity  with  these  groups,  whose  views  are 
condemned  in  the  CA,  it  should  be  tested  in  theological  conversations,  whether 
the  then  declared  damnations  still  apply  or  not  to  the  present  teachings  of 
the  partner...") . Does  this  not  mean,  in  fact,  that  if  present  day 
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Footnotes  (contd . ) 

"Gemeinschaften"  still  hold  similar  convictions  as  were  condemned  in  the 
CA  - and  with  regard  to  baptism,  justification,  ecclesiology  and  social- 
ethical  responsibility  this  is  certainly  the  case  - then  the  damnation 
clauses  are  still  valid?  The  "Stellungnahme  des  okumenischen  Studienaus- 
schusses  der  VELKD"  with  regard  to  the  'Verwerf ungen  der  Confessio  Augustana 
und  ihre  gegenwartige  Bedeutung"  is  no  real  ecumenical  advance  beyond  the 
statement  of  the  bishops.  The  study  ccrmission  recognises  that  the  damn- 
ation clauses  are  "geschichtlich  bedingt"  ("historically  conditioned")  and 
therefore  need  "Auslegung,  Anwendung  oder  Neuformulierung"  (paragraph  4: 
"Interpretation,  application  and  new  formulation")  but  there  is  no  ad- 
mission that  even  then  it  was  a wrong  way  of  dealing  with  Christian 
brothers  and  sisters.  In  this  our  so-called  ecumenical  age.  Baptists 
would  have  appreciated  that  the  celebration  of  an  ecumenical  confession 
would  have  included  a formal  admission  that  then  and  now  the  damnation 
clauses  were  as  false  a way  of  dealing  with  religious  minorities  as 
persecuting,  excommunicating  and  killing  them.  The  texts  are  cited 
fran  Texte  aus  der  VELKD  13  (1980) , the  added  translation  is  mine. 

5.  In  the  following  I am  referring  mainly  to  Michael  Kinnamon's  paper 
and  to  Growing  Towards  Consensus  and  Commitment:  Report  of  the  Fourth 
International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  Colombo, 

Sri  Lanka,  1981.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  110  (Geneva:  W3C,  1981) 
pp.  1-35  (Colombo  Report) . 

6.  Colombo  Report,  pp.  3,  7. 

7.  Ibid. , p.  3. 

8.  Kinnamon,  p.  8;  Colombo  Report,  p.  6. 

9.  Colombo  Report,  p.  6. 

10.  Kinnamon,  p.  9. 

11.  C.L.  Wickremesinghe,  "Church  Union  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community" 
in  Growing  Towards  Consensus  and  Commitment  (1981,  pp.  58-78)  p.  65; 
Colombo  Report,  pp.  21,  29;  Kinnamon,  p.  6. 

12.  Colombo  Report,  p.  7. 

13.  Kinnamon,  p.  3. 

14.  Compare  the  progress  report  by  Harding  H.  Meyer,  "Relations  Between 
United  Churches  and  World  Confessional  Families",  Mid-Stream  9 (1970) , 

pp.  101-120  . 

15.  "Church  Union  and  the  Renewal  of  Hunan  Community",  in  Growing  Towards 
Consensus  and  Commitment  (1981)  p.  66. 

16.  See  the  Report  of  the  Second  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations,  Le  Cenacle, 
Geneva,  5th-9th  June  1979,  in  The  Three  Reports  of  the  Forum  on  Bilateral 
Conversations . Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  107  (Geneva:  WCC,  1981)  , p.  16. 


Footnotes  (conoid.) 


17.  Compare  further  p.  4f,  footnote  1. 

18.  That  Baptists  my  even  disagree  on  such  matters  as  baptism  and  church 
membership  I have  shewn  in  an  article:  "Baptism  and  Church  Membership: 
Seme  Baptist  Positions  and  Their  Ecumenical  Implications" , Journal  of 
Ecumenical  Studies  18  (1981)  pp.  561-574. 
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A LUTHERAN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  COLOMBO  REPORT 

Gunther  Gassmann* 


It  IS  NO  SECRET  that  Lutherans,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  have  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  united  churches  and  union  negotiations. 

The  reason  for  their  reluctance  is  not,  I believe,  a lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  unity  of  Christ's  Church.  They  have,  as  have  other 
churches,  rediscovered  in  recent  decades  not  only  the  commitment 
to  give  visible  expression  to  the  unity  we  have  been  given  in 
Jesus  Christ,  but  they  have  also  become  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  very  origins  of  their  own  tradition  the  concern  for 
the  unity  of  the  Church  was  intimately  linked  to  the  concern  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church. 

Why,  then,  are  Lutheran  churches  prepared  to  participate  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  in  general  and  in  bilateral  ecumenical  dia- 
logues with  other  churches  in  particular,  while  at  the  same  time 
expressing  less  than  enthusiasm  when  it  comes  to  participating  in 
endeavours  for  organic  unity  in  the  form  of  union  negotiations? 

At  least  two  reasons  for  this  reluctance  should  be  mentioned. 

The  first  is  theological.  One  of  the  most  frequently  quoted 
articles  from  the  Lutheran  confessional  writings  is  Article  VII 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  It  is  regarded  as  a basic  state- 
ment of  the  Lutheran  understanding  of  the  Church  and  of  its 
unity:  "It  is  also  taught  among  us  that  one  holy  Christian  church 
will  be  and  remain  forever.  This  is  the  assembly  of  all  be- 
lievers among  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity  and  the 
holy  sacraments  are  administered  according  to  the  Gospel.  For 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  true  unity  of  the  Christian  church  that 
the  Gospel  be  preached  in  conformity  with  a pure  understanding 
of  it  and  that  the  sacraments  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  Word.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  true  unity  of  the 
Christian  church  that  ceremonies,  instituted  by  men,  should  be  ob- 
served uniformly  in  all  places." 

Lutheran  theologians  willingly  admit  that  this  short  statement 
does  not  express  everything  which  may  or  ought  to  be  said  about 
the  Church  and  its  unity.  But  to  their  mind  the  article  affirms 
what  is  fundamental  for  church  unity  - consensus  in  faith  - 
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and  where  freedom  for  theological  explication  and  for  structural 
forms  of  expressions  - that  is  meant  by  "ceremonies"  - begins. 

They  conclude  from  this  article,  and  from  the  biblical  witness, 
the  norm  of  our  confessions,  that  the  unity  of  the  Church,  when 
the  essential  conditions  are  fulfilled,  can  be  manifested  with- 
out necessarily  merging  hitherto  separated  churches  into  a uni- 
fied structure. 

The  second,  more  historical  (and  to  a certain  extent  also  psycho- 
logical) reason  for  Lutheran  reluctance  towards  church  union  nego- 
tiations is  the  unions  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  in 
19th  century  Prussia  (Germany)  which  were  enforced  by  decrees  of 
the  State.  At  that  time  (and  since  then)  many  Lutherans  were 
deeply  shocked  because  the  essential  conditions  outlined  in  the 
article  quoted  above  were  not  fulfilled  and  a form  of  unity  which 
was  regarded  as  being  not  essential  was  forced  upon  them.  Groups 
of  confessionally  oriented  Lutheran  pastors  and  lay  people  re- 
fused to  go  into  the  union.  They  formed  Lutheran  Free  Churches. 
Emigrants  from  these  groups  founded  the  Lutheran  Church  - Missouri 
Synod  in  the  USA.  Again  from  these  strictly  confessional  churches 
a number  of  Lutheran  churches  of  the  same  orientation  emerged  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  formation  of  union  churches  in  Ger- 
many has,  in  fact,  contributed  to  Lutheran  disunity. 

Of  course,  the  movement  towards  church  union  during  the  last  sixty 
or  so  years  has  no  resemblance  at  all  with  those  unions  in  19th 
century  Germany.  But  the  living  memory  of  them  and  their  side- 
effects  still  remain  a painful  reality  within  Lutheranism.  This 
may  explain  together  with  the  theological  reasons  given,  why  - in 
the  words  of  the  1981  Colombo  Report  - "Lutheran  churches  in 
several  contexts  have  shown  a confessional  inflexibility  that  has 
kept  them  out  of  union  negotiations". 

But  there  are  also  changes  pointing  towards  a greater  openness 
and  liberty  of  choice.  The  fact  that  Lutheran  churches  parti- 
cipated (though  unsuccessfully)  in  union  negotiations  in  the  past, 
e.g.  in  South  India  and  East  Africa,  is  an  indication  that  they 
are  not  in  principle  opposed  to  such  negotiations.  The  Lutheran 
World  Federation  has  made  it  clear  on  several  occasions  that 
member  churches  are  completely  free  to  participate  in  union  nego- 
tiations or  church  unions  without  any  threat  of  being  excluded 
from  the  LWF  and  its  theological,  personnel  and  material  resources. 

Other  expressions  of  a more  positive  attitude  of  Lutheran  churches 
towards  united  churches  and  other  negotiations  are  conceivable. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Colombo  Report  are  helpful  in 
this  respect,  pointing  out  some  possibilities.  Many  of  our  chur- 
ches will  welcome  increased  contacts  with  united  and  uniting 
churches  (Colombo  Report,  pp.  10-13) . Here,  a particular  aim 
could  be  better  mutual  understanding  on  basic  questions  of  ecclesi- 
ology  and  social  ethics.  Continuing  conversations  between  Lutheran, 
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Reformed  and  United  churches  which  have  signed  the  Leuenberg 
Agreement  in  Europe  or  joint  theological  working  groups  be- 
tween Lutheran  and  united  churches  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  are  already  examples  of  such  contacts.  Lutheran 
churches  may,  for  example,  contribute  to  union  negotiations 
by  their  traditional  insistence  on  clarifying  fundamental 
theological  issues.  They  may  learn  from  such  conversations 
something  about  forms  of  structuring  the  church  which  are 
more  adequate  for  their  life  and  mission  today. 

The  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  Lutheran  churches  will 
certainly  be  open  to  the  suggestion  of  holding  another  con- 
ference of  united  and  uniting  churches  and  bilateral  con- 
versations (Colombo  Report,  p.  22)  and  of  including  rep- 
resentatives of  such  churches  in  any  future  Forum  on 
Bilateral  Conversations  (p.  22) . They  are  especially 
interested  in  such  contacts  since  the  LWF  and  many  Lutheran 
churches  are  involved  in  a whole  range  of  bilateral  con- 
versations. It  is,  indeed,  their  concern  that  bilateral 
dialogues,  multilateral  conversations  and  union  negotiations 
not  be  regarded  as  alternatives , but  as  complementary  forms 
in  the  quest  for  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church  - all  such  forms  being  integral  parts  of  the  one 
ecumenical  movement. 


. 
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A LUTHERAN  RESPONSE 

TO  THE  PAPER 

"THE  CREATIVE  EDGE" 

Gunther  Gassmann* 


1.  The  paper  provides  a very  helpful 
description  of  developments , remaining 
problems  and  future  possibilities  with 
regard  to  the  special  concerns  of  uni- 
ted churches  and  Christian  World  Ccm- 
nunions  and  their  relationship  with  one 
another  in  the  one  ecumenical  movement. 

2.  The  paper  shews  that  many  of  the 
former  stereotypes  and  one-sided  or 
narrow  perspectives  have  given  place 
to  mare  differentiated  and  open  pos- 
itions. This  is  apparent  in  the  first 
part  of  the  paper  which  describes  the 
emergence  of  a much  more  relaxed  re- 
lationship between  united  churches  and 
Christian  World  Ccrrmunions. 

I would  like  to  select  only  one  point 
far  a critical  reaction:  At  the 
top  of  page  14, Dr.  Kinnamon  refers,  in 
connection  with  views  expressed  at  Col- 
ombo, to  a new  oonfessionalism  "which 
threatens  to  undermine  attempts  at 
achieving  local  organic  union"."  I see 
in  this  reference  a cliche  resurrected: 
The  mare  confessional  CWCs  become,  the 
more  anti-ecumenical  they  behave.  To 
be  fair,  this  has  indeed  been  the  case. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  present  trend  of 
emphasising  one's  one  confessional  iden- 
tity, perhaps  more  than  before,  this 
goes  in  many  cases  hand  in  hand  with 
an  equally  strong  emphasis  - and  not 
only  verbally  - of  one's  ecumenical 
commitment.  Ecumenical  commitment 
should  not  be  judged  exclusively  by 
one's  attitude  towards  local  organic 
union.  There  might  be  sincere  theol- 
ogical and  other  reasons  for  a reluc- 
tance at  this  point  which  are  far  away 
from  attempts  to  "undermine"  some- 
thing which  is  regarded  as  the  only 


real  ecumenical  advance  on  the  local 
level. 

3.  The  second  part  of  the  paper  de- 
scribes seme  of  the  remaining  tensions 
in  a thought-provoking  way.  Again  I 
would  like  to  select  only  one  point 
for  a critical  remark.  It  is  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  on  page  19.  There,  the 
relation  between  consensus  and  commit- 
ment or  trust  is  described.  No  one 
will  question  hew  important  this  re- 
lation is.  But  here  I see  also  a 
tendency  to  play  one  against  the  other, 
and  that  is  unfortunate.  Now,  this 
goes  mainly  against  that  highly  re- 
spected ecumenical  father,  Less lie 
Newbigin,  who  writes:  "In  a sense... 
the  important  thing  is  not  consensus 
but  trust."  For  me  it  goes  against 
all  former  statements  by  the  WCC,  the 
Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations  and 
the  CWCs  when  Newbigin  continues  that 
trust  is  sufficient  for  unity  "even 
when  we  have  these  strongly  divergent 
beliefs  and  practices  on  a very  funda- 
mental matter".  If  things  were  so 
easy  the  whole  endeavour  which  led  to 
Faith  and  Order's  text  on  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  I might  fail  to  do 
justice  to  Newbigin  here,  but  I be- 
lieve that  consensus  and  trust  are  so 
closely  interrelated  that  one  should 
not  put  one  above  the  other. 

4.  I would  like  to  finish  with  two 
more  general  critical  remarks.  The 
first  is  concerned  with  the  relation- 
ship between  united  churches  and  the 
Christian  World  Ccmmunions  taken  as 

a group.  Here  I see  a dilemma.  Uni- 
ted churches  do  not  want  to  form  a 
world-wide  organization , and  they 
give  an  ecumenical  explanation  for 
this  attitude . On  the  other  hand, 
they  increasingly  behave  and  act  in 
ways  similar  to  a loosely  organized 
confessional  family.  This  gives 
them  a distinct  position  compared  with 
with  that  of  the  individual  CWCs.  It 
is  in  a way  a privileged  position 
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because  they  are  not  an  integral  part  of  the  conference  of 
CVCs  but  stand  over  against  it  as  a kind  of  dialogue  part- 
ner. Would  it  not  be  more  adequate  and  efficient  if  the 
united  churches  could  be  represented  within  the  Conference 
of  Christian  World  Communions  where  they  naturally  can  re- 
present their  special  concerns  and  where  dialogue  and  co- 
operation with  them  would  became  a normal  and  regular  thing? 

5.  My  other  basic  concern  and  question  is  that  in  this 
paper,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  church  unions  still 
seen  to  be  regarded  a priori  as  the  only  and  proper  re- 
alization of  church  unity  on  the  local  level.  This  is 
taken  for  granted  without  questioning.  But,  are  there 
not  problems  associated  with  this  model?  Do  the  re- 
alizations of  church  unions  really  live  up  to  the  ideals 
and  expectations  as  affirmed  by  their  professional  ad- 
vocates and  representatives  (cf . the  hymnic  assertion 
from  Colombo  on  p.  17)?  There  are  other  voices  who  speak 
of  a loss  of  profile  and  missionary  zeal  in  united  chur- 
ches and  the  emergence  of  former  confessional  affilia- 
tion within  united  churches.  There  are  other  united 
churches  which  develop  their  cwn  confessional  profile  and 
thereby  add  to  the  multiplicity  of  confessions  instead  of 
reducing  it. 

I do  not  question  the  fact  that  church  union  can  be  the 
adequate  way  of  expressing  unity  at  the  local  level  in  a 
given  situation.  But  is  it  the  only  way?  And  has  it 
always  proved  to  be  a real  advance  in  Christian  commit- 
ment, witness  and  service? 

6.  Finally,  I am  convinced  that  the  proposals  made  by 
the  Colombo  consultation,  and  which  are  referred  to  again 
at  the  end  of  Dr.  Kinnamon's  paper,  deserve  a positive 
evaluation  by  this  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  Christian 
World  Communions. 
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An  Adventist  Response 
W.R.L.  Scragg* 


1.  The  paper  walks  rather  carefully 
through  a complex  and  sensitive  area. 

2.  No  solutions  are  offered  for  the 
situation  of  CWCs  which  do  not  have 
rentier  churches.  How  will  they  re- 
late to  the  concept  of  local  church 
unions? 

3.  Not  all  CWCs  or  their  member  chur- 
ches equate  the  expression  of  unity 
in  Christ  with  participation  in  local 
uniting  or  united  churches. 

4.  Observations  and  suggestions: 

(a)  Page  13  - "financial  support". 

The  degree  of  financial  dependence 
and  interdependence  between  CWCs  and 
their  member  units  might  well  be  re- 
searched in  order  to  establish  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  problem. 

Sach  a survey  might  also  include 
the  stated  policies  of  the  CWCs  to- 
ward members  if  they  enter  into  uni- 
ted or  uniting  relationships. 

(b)  Page  14  - "irrelevance".  The 
extent  and  nature  of  this  irrele- 
vance might  well  be  explored.  Do 
the  united  churches  mean  irrele- 
vance in  theology,  structure, 
history,  tradition,  finance  - or 
perhaps  total  irrelevance? 

(c)  Page  15  - Dr.  Harding  Meyer's 
"universal  fellowship"  may  well  be 
defeated  by  inward-looking,  nation- 
ally-oriented unions  which  have 
lost  the  transcultural  and  inter- 
cultural  and  international  vision 


of  the  CWCs.  How  may  this  uni- 
versal fellowship"  be  preserved 
within  national  church  unions? 

(d)  Page  15  - “the  scandal  of 
divided  churches"  has  become  a cliche 
which  needs  re-evaluation.  Pluralism 
is  present  in  all  major  religions  and 
need  not  necessarily  diminish  the  wit- 
ness to  Christ.  Also,  we  mist  ask 
whether  united  and  uniting  churches 
have  actually  produced  increased  evan- 
gelistic success  especially  in  areas 
where  Christianity  is  a minority  relig- 
ion. In  fact,  the  facts  indicate 
that  in  many  areas  it  is  those  churches 
which  appear  to  represent  the  growing 
edge  of  the  Christian  faith. 

(e)  Page  16  - "my  grandmother"  is  hard- 
ly a fair  categorization  of  those  who 
do  not  perceive  unity  in  Christ  as 
best  represented  in  united  churches. 

Many  within  seme  CWCs,  and  seme  CWCs, 
see  other  expressions  and  believe  them- 
selves theologically  sound  and  "au  fait". 

(f)  Page  16  - "theology  not  fear"  a 
basis  for  union.  Perhaps.  But  fears 
also  drive  sane  to  seek  union.  Fear 
of  the  extinction  of  a tradition,  of 
failure  to  be  heard  effectively  by 
governments,  and  so  on,  are  also  factors. 

(g)  Page  18  - "Christ  is  a sufficient 
centre"  represents  a certain  theo- 
logical perspective  which  seems  to 
isolate  Christ  fran  the  Bible  and  its 
truth  - fran  "sola  scriptura".  If  you 
wish  - and  is  the  very  point  at  which 
seme  world  carrmnions  and  members 
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in  those  ccrnmunions  depart  frcm 
the  vision  of  the  world  church 
which  sane  espouse  and  pranote. 

(h)  Page  20  - "other  understandings 
of  the  church".  A danger  in 
united  churches  exists  in  a form 
of  ecumenical  elitism.  United 
churches  seem  to  feel  that  they 
must  per  se  be  closer  to  the 
ideal  of  unity  in  Christ  than 
those  not  in  such  a union.  Such 
feelings  may  inhibit  further 
attempts  at  union. 

(i)  Page  16  - "the  domineering 
western  culture".  This  needs 
precision  if  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood and  dealt  with. 

(j)  Page  19  - commitment  and 
theology.  To  state  that  commit- 
ment to  each  other  has  priority 
over  theology  seems  incompre- 
hensible to  me.  In  Christian 
thought,  commitment  to  a neighbour 
develops  only  out  of  a particular 
theology. 


5.  Summary 

(a)  An  explanation  is  needed  of 
"financial  dependence",  "irrelev- 
ance", "cultural  domination". 

(b)  There  is  a need  to  recognize  the 
intellectual  honesty  of  those  who 
view  unity  in  Christ  as  something 
other  than  that  envisioned  in  united 
churches . 

(c)  We  need  a review  of  the  structures 
of  communication  between  CW2s  and 
united  churches. 

(d)  More  explanation  is  needed  of 
the  "new  models"  of  unity  and  what 
they  might  be. 
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MEETING  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  THE 
COLOMBO  CONSULTATION  OF  UNITED  CHURCHES 

and  the 

VATICAN  SECRETARIAT  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  UNITY 


INTRODUCTION 


Four  times  since  1967,  representatives  of  united  churches  and 
church  union  negotiating  committees  from  around  the  world  have 
met  with  the  help  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  to  exchange 
information,  to  seek  solutions  for  common  problems,  and  "to  be 
a voice  within  the  ecumenical  movement  for  those  who  have  lived 
the  calling  to  unity  in  a unique,  costly  way"  (Colombo  report, 
p.  1.).  The  most  recent  of  these  international  consultations  - 
held  November  1981  in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka  - expressed  a particular 
concern  that  locally  united  churches  and  international  bilateral 
conversations  should  seek  ways  to  "strengthen  each  other  and  thus 
support  the  common  task  of  helping  divided  churches  to  confess 
their  one  Lord  in  the  world"  (Colombo  report,  p.  21) . The  con- 
sultation also  recommended  among  other  things,  that  "a  meeting 
be  arranged,  with  the  help  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat, 
between  participants  of  the  Colombo  Consultation  and  the  Vatican 
Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity"  (Colombo  report,  p.  32) . 
This  recommendation  was  subsequently  endorsed  by  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  and  by  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  World 
Council  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  The  meeting,  in- 
volving six  united  churches'  representatives  and  six  Roman  Catholics 
named  by  the  Vatican  Secretariat,  took  place  in  Rome,  21st  to  23rd 
February  1983. 

One  obvious  reason  for  such  a meeting  is  that  united  churches  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  represent  distinctive  emphases  within 
the  ecumenical  movement,  some  of  which  are  expressed  later  in 
this  memorandum. 

This  is  not  the  first  meeting  of  representatives  of  united  churches 
and  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  A similar 
session,  held  in  May  1976  (at  the  request  of  a previous  consult- 
ation of  united  churches) , produced  a helpful  memorandum  that  out- 
lined "a  series  of  mutual  questionings".  Our  present  meeting  has 
consciously  tried  to  build  on  this  previous  work. 
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We  are  also  aware,  however,  that  several  important  developments 
have  taken  place  in  the  ecumenical  movement  since  1976. 

(1)  The  doctrinal  convergence  on  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry,  achieved  through  Faith  and  Order,  is  an  important  ref- 
erence point  for  union  negotiations,  united  churches  and  churches 
engaged  in  bilateral  conversations.  All  will  be  challenged  to 
reflect  on  their  understanding  of  the  sacraments  and  ministry 

by  this  multilateral  document. 

(2)  Several  bilateral  dialogues  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  involved  have  begun  to  produce  "final  reports"  and 
other  results  which  demand  serious  attention  in  the  churches. 

This  process  of  "reception"  (also  under  way  in  connection  with 
the  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  text)  has  led  to  a new  em- 
phasis on  the  local  level  and  on  actual  steps  towards  unity. 

(3)  The  Colombo  report  encouraged  united  and  uniting  chur- 
ches "to  explore  increased  contact  in  their  local  contexts  with 
traditions  not  previously  involved  in  union  negotiations" 

(Colombo  report  p.  31).  United  churches,  it  said,  must  not 
remain  a Protestant  and  Anglican  phenomenon  (see  Colombo  report 
P.  1). 


(4)  This  challenge  has  been  matched  by  a willingness  to 
explore  new  models  (e.g.  covenants)  for  embodying  various 
"degrees"  or  "levels"  of  ilnity  on  the  way  towards  full  organic 
union. 

(5)  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  because  of  its  growing  in- 
volvement in  local  ecumenical  initiatives  has  also  expressed 
increased  interest  in  the  search  for  possibilities  of  real- 
ising "unity  by  stages".  Meanwhile,  several  more  episcopal 
conferences  have  become  members  of  national  or  local  councils 
of  churches  or  have  participation  in  other  ecumenical  struc- 
tures, and  there  are  bilateral  dialogues  between  united  chur- 
ches and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  and  Australia. 

(6)  There  is  an  increasing  willingness  among  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  to  acknowledge  that  "the  appearance  of  united  chur- 
ches on  the  ecumenical  scene  is  an  important  event  which  means 
that  the  union  of  the  people  of  God  is  progressing"  . . . and  that 
"unions  of  churches  are  a reality  which  from  now  on  should  be 
taken  seriously  into  account  when  we  are  thinking  about  the 
future  of  God's  church".  (Fr.  Jean  Tillard) 

Additional  input  for  our  meeting  was  provided  by  two  preliminary 
papers,  written  by  Rev.  Martin  Cressey  of  the  United  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Father  Jean  Tillard  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  DISCUSSION 


The  united  churches  recognised,  through  the  meeting  with  the 
Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  which  followed  the 
1975  Toronto  Conference  of  United  Churches,  how  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  deeply  shares  "the  same  concern  for  the  ex- 
pression in  the  world  today  of  that  unity  which  our  Lord 
prayed  the  Father  to  grant  to  His  disciples  for  the  sake  of 
the  world"  (1976  Memorandum) . In  this  further  meeting  there 
has  been  a deepening  of  the  awareness  of  shared  concern  along 
with  the  recognition  that  our  churches  characteristically 
approach  the  question  of  unity  with  different  perspectives. 

The  united  churches  embody  a response  to  the  necessity  of  ex- 
pressing the  unity  of  Christians  in  a particular  place  by  find- 
ing a sufficient  consensus  of  doctrine  and  courage  of  action 
to  present  their  witness  as  one  body  offering  its  worship  to 
the  glory  of  the  Triune  God  and  rendering  its  service  and 
testimony  to  the  gospel  in  a united  approach  to  their  fellow 
men  and  women  in  the  particular  community  where  they  are  lo- 
cated. This  united  approach  is  made  in  order  to  apply  to  a 
specific  situation  the  universal  truths  of  the  faith  and  in 
the  hope  of  a more  universal  unity. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  stresses  that  the  confession  of  the 
same  apostolic  faith  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
unity  of  a universal  fellowship  transcending  national  and 
cultural  boundaries.  This  universal  unity  in  faith  is  seen 
as  the  deep  root  of  each  expression  of  this  faith  in  a given 
culture.  Thus  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  involves  itself  in 
the  dialogues,  multilateral  and  bilateral,  in  order  to  pro- 
gress towards  a common  expression  by  all  Christians  of  the 
whole  apostolic  faith;  the  special  concern  to  maintain  the 
universal  fellowship  of  the  Church  in  all  times  and  in  all 
places  is  inseparable  from  its  other  concern  for  local  unity 
earthed  in  living  expression  in  a local  culture  and  tradition. 

These  differences  of  approach  have  produced  a difference  also 
of  attitude  towards  the  achievement  of  doctrinal  consensus. 
United  churches  have  not  come  together  on  the  basis  of  a 
minimum  of  doctrine* ; rather  they  have  sought  an  expression 
of  Christian  teaching  adequate  for  two  purposes  - first  to 


* 

"A  policy  of  searching  for  the  least  common  denominator  could 
result  in  a reunification  which  could  endanger  the  authentic 
unity  of  God's  Church.  This  surely  is  constructed  from  with- 
in under  the  perpetual  judgment  of  God's  Word  and  measuring 
its  decisions  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel"  (Fr.  Tillard) . 
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overcome  the  particular  doctrinal  disputes  which  led  to  the  dis- 
unity of  those  churches  which  joined  to  form  the  united  body 
and#  second,  to  enable  them  to  address  their  situation  in  relevant 
evangelisation  and  service.  Within  the  total  fellowship  of 
Christians  they  are  aware  of  other  doctrinal  questions  and  other 
human  needs  - this  is  one  reason  why  they  need  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  as  a forum  for  their  meeting  with  other  churches  - 
but  it  is  the  local  task  of  embodying  unity  that  has  primarily 
determined  their  response.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  the 
same  concern  for  embodying  unity  emphasises  the  need  for  an  agree- 
ment in  the  wholeness  of  truth  in  Christ  as  this  is  addressed  to 
the  needs  of  the  whole  world  and  people  of  every  period  of  human 
history.  This  does  not  preclude  the  flexibility  of  response  to 
local  situations  which  united  churches  have  found  to  be  so  im- 
portant for  their  development,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  emphasis 
on  wholeness  acts,  along  with  other  features  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  as  a reference  point  for  the  self-evaluation  of  united 
churches.  This  is  not  to  say  that  united  churches  can  at  pres- 
ent agree  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  what  is  an  adequate 
consensus  in  faith?  yet  they  gratefully  acknowledge  the  com- 
plementarity of  concerns  for  unity,  even  as  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians have  been  able  to  recognize  in  the  formation  of  united 
churches  a genuine  response  to  our  Lord's  prayer  to  the  Father. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  its  tradition  through  time  and 
its  geographical  extension  has  a responsibility  as  guardian  of 
universal  fellowship;  yet  this  fellowship  itself,  as  the  fellow- 
ship of  Christians  "in  via",  requires  for  its  expression  courag- 
eous response  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  amid  the  needs 
of  the  world.  United  churches,  seeking  also  to  be  uniting 
churches,  define  themselves  as  being  on  the  way  to  a unity 
greater  than  that  which  they  have  yet  realised  and  so  naturally 
see  themselves  as  open  to  change.  They  have  therefore  been 
ready  to  speak  of  dying  in  order  to  find  a new  life  together 
in  Christ.  This  dying  and  rising  with  Christ  is  experienced 
by  them  as  part  of  the  substantial  reality  and  continuity  of 
the  Church  which  the  Second  Vatican  Council  perceived  as  present 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Council  also  emphasised  as 
fundamental  conditions  of  the  progress  to  unity  the  conversion 
of  the  heart  and  the  continual  reform  and  renewal  of  the  Church. 

Alongside  these  dialectics  of  local  and  universal,  of  immediate 
relevance  and  wholeness  of  truth,  of  change  and  continuity,  there 
is  a fourth  dialectic  of  the  inner  life  of  the  church  and  its 
mission  in  the  world.  This  is  a dialectic  present  wherever 
Christians  are  grappling  with  contemporary  problems  of  human 
living,  and  it  is  misleading  to  present  the  united  churches  as 
pragmatic  activists  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  absorbed 
only  in  contemplation  and  adoration  of  the  divine  mystery. 

Our  churches  ought  more  extensively  to  help  one  another  in 
exploring  the  proper  relation  between  the  unity  of  the  Church 
and  the  renewal  of  humankind. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  (a)  The  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  should 
find  appropriate  ways  of  encouraging  local  churches  to  enter 
into  dialogue  and  co-operation  with  united  churches  and  union 
committees  in  order  that  these  local  expressions  of  unity  may 
not  be  isolated  from  universal  concerns  nor  universal  concerns 
be  pursued  without  reference  to  local  needs.  It  is  in  this 
setting  that  our  churches  should  make  a further  study  of  the 
concept  of  "unity  by  stages" . 

(b)  The  united  churches  and  church  union  committees  should 
"explore  increased  contact  with  traditions  not  involved  in  dir- 
ect union  negotiations  e.g.  the  Roman  Catholic  Church".  The 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  asked  to  facilitate  this  explor- 
ation. Points  one  and  two  under  "Introduction"  of  this  memo- 
randum are  relevant  to  both  parts  of  this  recommendation. 

2.  The  united  churches  through  their  common  membership  in 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  in  some  cases  of  particular 
Christian  World  Communions  or  co-operative  agencies  should 
develop  their  own  inter-communication  so  as  to  permit  a con- 
tinuing relationship  with  other  Christians  at  the  level  of 
universal  fellowship. 

3.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  as  an  agency  in  which  theologians  of  both  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  united  churches  fully  participate, 
should  continue  to  provide  support,  advice  and  a channel  of 
communication  for  the  united  churches.  This  major  item  of 
Faith  and  Order  work  will  require  considerable  financial  back- 
ing and  the  united  churches  should  consult  with  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  concerning  its  funding. 

4.  The  bilateral  conversations,  both  at  universal  and  regional 
levels,  should  be  pursued  in  such  a way  that  the  various  con- 
versations not  only  proceed  in  harmony  with  one  another  but  are 
also  related  in  a creative  interchange  with  the  costly  decisions 
needed  for  actual  union  of  all  in  each  place.  To  this  end  this 
consultation  welcomes  the  recommendations  from  Colombo  on  par- 
ticipation by  united  churches  in  the  process  of  developing  bi- 
lateral work.  (cf.  Colombo  recommendations  B.3,  5 and  6). 

5.  The  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  in  carrying 
out  its  tasks  in  relation  to  bilateral  conversations  and  in  re- 
lation to  the  local  involvement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  ecumenical  movement  and  in  the  development  of  the  vision  of 
the  goal  of  unity, should  continue  its  co-operation  with  united 
churches  in  the  setting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  The 
aim  of  such  co-operation  is  to  ensure  that  the  particular  contri- 
bution which  united  churches  have  been  permitted,  under  God,  to 
make  to  ecumenical  progress  is  fully  shared  with  all  those  who 
are  seeking  to  be  obedient  to  our  Lord's  will  for  unity.  Such 
an  effort  will  also  ensure  that  the  united  churches  may  continue 
to  be  enriched  by  the  fellowship  of  all  Christians. 
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INTRODUCTORY  THESES  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

FROM  THE 

COLOMBO  CONSULTATION 

Martin  Cressey* 


A.  THE  ECUMENICAL  VISION 

1.  The  Sri  Lanka  meeting  revealed  a clear  agreement  among  those 
present  that  the  united  churches,  which  have  come  into  existence 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  through  the  process  of  church  union 
discussions  and  decisions,  should  not  be  content  to  remain  a 
Protestant  and  Anglican  phenomenon. 

2.  The  united  churches  need  to  be  open  to  the  movements  of 
renewal  which  have  produced  the  Pentecostal  and  Independent 
churches,  whose  eager  spirituality  cannot  be  ignored. 

3.  The  united  churches  desire  to  develop  the  contacts  with 
the  Orthodox  Churches  which  arise  from  common  membership  in 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  from  common  presence  in 
particular  areas  of  the  world,  for  example  in  India. 

4.  The  united  churches  recognized,  through  the  meeting  with 
the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  which  followed 
the  Toronto  Conference  of  United  Churches  in  1975,  how  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  deeply  shares  "the  same  concern  for  the  expression 
in  the  world  today  of  that  unity  which  our  Lord  prayed  the  Father 
to  grant  to  His  disciples  for  the  sake  of  the  world"  (1976 
Memorandum) . 

5.  United  churches  also  share  with  the  Orthodox  Churches  and 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  vision  of  the  ecumenical  goal 
as  "the  one  Church...  envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship  of 
local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united"  and  have 
found  considerable  agreement  with  one  another  in  expounding  the 
implications  of  that  vision. 


* 

Rev.  Cressey,  a former  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  Principal  of 
Westminster  College  in  Cambridge,  England. 
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6.  In  particular,  united  churches  insist  that  the  vision 
requires  to  be  embodied  in  ways  which  enable  Christians  to 
make  and  accept  common  decisions  and  responsibilities,  not 
only  supporting  one  another  spiritually  but  sharing  a common 
life  of  worship,  witness  and  service. 

7.  This  conviction  was  expressed  in  the  post-Toronto  meeting: 
"While  there  are  and  will  be  many  intermediate  forms  of  co- 
operation on  the  road  to  the  envisioned  goal,  none  of  these 
intermediate  stages  can  be  a satisfying  resting  place  for 
those  who  have  caught  the  ultimate  vision  and  experienced  in 
their  different  ways  the  foretaste  of  its  reality"  (1976 
Memorandum) . 


B.  THE  CONCERN  TO  BE  ONE  IN  THE  TRUTH 

8.  All  united  churches  have  based  their  common  life  upon  an 
agreement  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel:  unity  springs  from  a com- 
mon reception  of  good  news . 

9.  Each  church  union  has  concentrated  attention  on  particular 
doctrinal  questions  which  in  the  circumstances  of  the  participant 
churches  created  the  divisions  which  had  to  be  overcome. 

10.  The  Gospel  itself  can  be  truly  expressed  in  a variety  of 
forms,  a pluriformity  already  present  in  the  New  Testament 
witness . 

11.  Some  churches  have  united  on  the  basis  not  of  a complete 
consensus  in  doctrine  but  from  a mutual  recognition  of  well- 
grounded  convictions : it  has  been  accepted  in  these  cases 
that  more  than  one  set  of  beliefs  and  practices  can  be  res- 
ponsibly derived  from  the  Scriptures  and  that  these  can  rightly 
co-exist  within  one  church. 

12.  The  question  posed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  united 
churches  which  have  followed  this  approach  seems  to  be  that  of 
teaching  authority  in  the  church:  who  is  to  decide  what  is  a 
well-grounded  variation  of  Christian  conviction? 

13 . The  question  posed  by  the  Orthodox  Churches  to  such 
united  churches  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Tradition:  must  there 
be  agreement  in  the  confession  of  the  faith  according  to  the 
forms  accepted  by  the  ecumenical  councils  of  the  early  centuries? 

14.  These  issues,  presented  particularly  to  united  churches, 
are  also  central  questions  in  the  Faith  and  Order  discussions  on 
the  sacraments,  ministry  and  the  common  confession  of  the  faith. 
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C.  THE  CONCERN  FOR  UNITY  IN  CHRIST  AS  ONE  VISIBLE  BODY 


15.  The  movement  of  church  union  has  not  spread  so  rapidly  in 
the  past  decade  and  has  suffered  some  setbacks:  this  has  led  to 
widespread  reconsideration  of  models  of  union  and  many  proposals 
for  growing  into  unity  by  stages  (e.g.  through  covenanting) . 

16.  With  this  reappraisal  it  is  important  to  retain  a vision 
of  "embodied"  unity,  such  as  is  shared  by  united  churches  with 
the  Orthodox  Churches  and  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

17.  Sharing  this  vision,  these  churches  have  nevertheless  not 
yet  reached  full  agreement  in  it:  is  it  a vision  of  national  or 
regional  unions  of  equal  partners?  Is  it  a recovery  of  unity 
with  the  undivided  church?  Is  that  recovery  to  be  expressed  in 
a fellowship  of  autonomous  (autocephalic)  churches?  Does  it 
require  for  its  completion  some  form  of  the  Petrine  office? 


D.  THE  CONCERN  FOR  THE  MANIFEST ION  OF  CATHOLICITY 
AS  THE  WHOLENESS  OF  LIFE  AND  TRUTH  IN  CHRIST 

18 . The  geographical  and  cultural  diversity  of  the  united  chur- 
ches has  enhanced  their  sense  of  the  rich  wholeness  of  life  and 
truth  which  Christ  offers  to  humankind,  a richness  which  the 
united  churches  wish  to  maintain  as  a diversity  in  unity. 

19.  This  richness  depends  for  its  realisation  upon  the  contri- 
bution of  all  cultures,  all  races  and  both  sexes:  hence  the 
active  commitment  of  united  churches  to  the  struggles  in  the 
world  today  against  divisive  nationalism  (with  its  militant 
accompaniments) , against  racism  and  against  sexism. 

20.  The  united  churches  welcome  the  partnership  of  other 
Christians  in  these  struggles,  yet  perceive  that  differences 
concerning  their  implications,  for  instance  in  the  community 
of  women  and  men  in  the  church,  present  serious  issues  for  the 
relations  between  united  churches,  the  Orthodox  Churches  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


E.  THE  COMPLEX  REALITY  OF  ECUMENICAL  ENCOUNTERS 

21.  The  search  for  truth,  unity  and  catholicity  in  the  ecu- 
menical movement  is  carried  on  through  a complex  reality  of 
ecumenical  encounters,  particularly  complex  for  united  churches. 

22.  A united  church  may  be  in  contact  with  Orthodox  Churches 
and/or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  at  least  three  ways:  directly, 
through  meetings  such  as  this  one;  through  one  or  more  Christian 
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World  Communion  in  which  the  united  church  is  a member  and  thus 
involved  in  bilateral  dialogues;  and  through  membership  in 
national,  regional  and  world  councils  of  churches. 

23.  The  united  churches,  at  each  one  of  their  occasional 
world- level  meetings,  have  indicated  that  they  see  the  con- 
ciliar expression  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  focussed  in 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  as  the  best  way  in  which  they 
can  presently  relate  to  one  another  and  to  other  churches. 

24.  The  united  churches  seek  to  explore  further  the 
ecumenical  vision  in  a way  which  allows  them  to  enter  more 
fully  into  understanding  of  that  vision  as  held  by  the  Orthodox 
Churches  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  without  having  to  make 
from  the  start  of  such  an  exploration  assumptions  about  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  which  are  not  part  of  their  inheritance 
from  the  bodies  which  united  to  form  them. 

25.  The  united  churches  ask  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
indicate  how  this  common'  exploration  can  continue  with  that 
vital  freedom,  already  present  in  respect  of  the  Orthodox 
Churches, through  our  common  membership  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches . 

26.  The  united  churches,  aware  of  their  own  growing  mutual 
recognition  and  eucharistic  fellowship,  ask  the  Orthodox 
Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  consider  with  them 
how  the  reality  of  common  discipleship  to  Jesus  Christ  may 
find  fuller  expression  between  them,  in  sharing  that  life 
which  the  Triune  God  gives  to  His  people. 
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AN  ECCLES I OLOG I CAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  UNITED  CHURCHES 

From  a 

Roman  Catholic  Perspective 
J.M.R.  Tillard/  O.P.* 


The  APPEARANCE  OF  UNITED  CHURCHES  ON  THE  ECUMENICAL  SCENE  is  an 
important  event.  It  means  that  the  unity  of  the  People  of  God 
is  progressing.  Some  Christian  communities  do  not  just  talk 
about  unity  but  have  the  courage  to  risk  themselves  practically 
under  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  regrettable  that  theo- 
logical reflection  has  rather  neglected  to  look  at  the  implica- 
tions of  this,  which  is  why  I would  like  briefly  to  try  to  place 
them  ecclesiologically . 

I . A stage  in  a more  ambitious  process 

One  thing  is  undeniable:  if  one  day  the  Church  of  God  finds  it- 
self again  united  in  a perfect  koinonia,  that  union  will  in  prac- 
tice be  lived  at  local  level.  The  reunited  Church  of  God  can  in 
fact  be  described  as  the  gathering  of  all  the  baptised  in  the  cele- 
bration of  one  and  the  same  eucharist;  it  will  demand  the  express- 
ion of  their  oneness  in  confessing  their  faith,  in  witnessing  to 
Christ,  in  commitment  to  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in 
fraternal  communion  which  makes  them  truly  one  body  of  Christ  and 
not  an  agglomeration  of  disparate  cells.  Now  all  this  is  lived 
and  experienced  essentially  at  the  local  level.  The  odious  sight 
of  separated  Christian  communities  disputing  the  same  ground  then 
gives  way  to  the  vision  of  a whole  People  of  God  unanimous  in 
faith  and  welded  together  in  its  attachment  to  Christ.  Diversity 
of  situations,  aspirations,  traditions  is  taken  up  into  a unity 
which  it  enriches.  Ecumenism  aims  at  this.  In  the  light  of 
this  vision,  unions  of  churches  which  are  already  made  become  a 
prophetic  sign.  They  cast  down  barriers,  they  weave  afresh  a 
web  of  harmony,  peace  and  like-minded  prayer.  Division  retreats 
before  them. 


Fr.  Tillard,  a vice-moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission, 
is  professor  of  theology  at  the  Dominican  Faculty  of  Theology, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 
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Obviously,  however,  all  unions  of  churches  are  not  on  the  same 
level.  The  more  diverse  the  churches  which  are  united,  the 
richer  and  more  prophetic  the  union.  If  four  or  five  churches 
of  Reformed  stock  join  in  a single  Reformed  church,  or  Lutheran 
churches  in  some  region  become  a single  Lutheran  church,  these 
unions  have  less  ecumenical  impact  than  the  reunion  of  all  the 
churches  in  one  territory,  especially  if  these  churches  bring 
with  them  the  riches  of  different  traditions  which  have,  his- 
torically, been  widely  separated.  It  would  seem  that  the  one 
case  is  common  while  the  other  is  truly  an  ecumenical  event. 

To  recognize  this  is  a valuable  lesson.  Ecumenism  does  not 
just  aim  at  any  sort  of  unity,  because  it  sees  unity  as  rel- 
ative to  a gospel  plan  which  stands  beyond  it  and  conditions  it. 
It  is  not  enough  to  grasp  in  one  embrace  all  who  call  on  Christ. 
The  pure  and  simple  kiss  of  peace  would  in  no  way  mark  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise.  Ecumenism  sets  out  to  re-constitute 
the  fabric  of  the  Church  of  God  in  all  communities  of  the  bap- 
tised. If  it  wants  them  to  become  only  one,  it  does  not  want 
this  at  any  price. 


In  each  community  there  must  be  present  at  least  the  essential 
elements  that  make  up  the  stuff  of  the  People  of  God,  so  that 
each  can  recognize  in  the  other  the  traits  which  show  that  it 
truly  belongs  to  the  Church  of  God,  so  that  it  knows  that  the 
other  is  really  a sister  Church,  to  use  the  fine  traditional 
phrase.  The  kiss  of  peace,  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  an  en- 
counter in  mutual  forgiveness  and  evangelical  love,  is  only  one 
element,  inseparable  from  the  others  which  give  it  its  ecu- 
menical quality.  At  a moment  when  ideas  about  models  of  the 
Church  are  circulating,  I think  it  is  useful  to  stress  that 
visible  unity  of  the  ecclesial  body  could  never  come  about 
through  an  ecclesiological  choice  which  decided  those  elements 
"which  it  is  possible  to  accept  together",  leaving  aside  others 
which  one  or  other  of  the  groups  involved  would  feel  constrained 
to  renounce  merely  because  otherwise  "we  could  not  hold  together". 
Such  a motive  would  strike  me  not  only  as  slight  but  even  as  oppos- 
ed to  sound  ecumenism.  A policy  of  searching  for  the  least  common 
denominator  would  result  in  a re-unification  which  would  endanger 
the  authentic  unity  of  God's  Church.  Such  unity  is  surely  con- 
structed from  within,  under  the  perpetual  judgment  of  God's  Word 
and  measuring  its  decisions  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
not  achieved  by  a decision  of  the  interested  parties,  weighing 
things  carefully  and  then  settling  an  amicable  minimum  quod  sic. 

This  would  be  to  risk  letting  mediocrity  triumph. 
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Let  me  remark  that  on  this  point  current  bilateral  dialogues 
have  much  to  teach  us.  All  of  them  are  extremely  demanding 
in  their  estimate  of  what  is  required  for  the  re-establishment 
of  koinonia.  Each  of  the  traditions  involved  in  them  knows 
how  to  emphasise,  without  refusing  to  be  corrected  or  even 
"converted",  what  is  important  in  its  contribution  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  People  of  God.  An  "average"  vision  is  rejected. 

They  try  to  integrate  whatever  is  positive.  This  is  an  attitude 
which  can  challenge  schemes  of  union  among  churches  which  are 
sometimes  less  exigent. 

It  is  this  vision,  insisting  quite  as  much  on  the  quality  of 
unity  as  on  the  number  of  communities  or  traditions  it  brings 
together,  which  allows  us  to  identify  the  inherent  limitations 
of  all  church  unions  in  the  present  situation  of  the  People  of 
God.  Even  where  it  brings  together  all  the  communities  of  a 
region,  a union  of  churches  cannot  represent  itself  as  the 
koinonia  of  the  Church  of  God  already  established.  To  be  that 
it  must  be  able  to  claim  total  communion  (signified  in  some  fash- 
ion) at  least  with  all  those  communities  in  which  the  essential 
features  of  the  Church  of  God  can  be  discerned.  This  is  why  a 
union  of  churches  is  not  genuinely  evangelical  except  in  so  far 
as  it  enters  (even  as  a union)  into  the  broad  dynamic  which  moves 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  universal  koinonia.  If  in  Paul's 
letters,  and  in  the  earliest  documents  of  the  Church,  a local 
church  (like  that  of  Corinth)  is  designated  as  the  Church  of  God, 
it  is  precisely  because  it  is  in  communion  with  all  the  churches 
of  God  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  So  long  as  the  People  of 
God  remain  a dust  heap  of  opposed  and  rival  communities,  any 
church  union  - however  broad,  rich  and  comprehensive  it  is  - 
is  nothing  but  a stage,  destined  to  remain  like  an  oil  stain  or 
to  become  absorbed  into  a broader  union.  Even  if  locally  it 

appeases  the  desire  for  unity,  it  cannot  on  that  account  be  de- 
tached from  the  situation  of  the  whole  People  of  God  which  over- 
laps it,  and  to  which  it  must  belong. 

Let  me  be  still  more  explicit.  Suppose  that  things  went  well, 
or  some  unforeseen  grace  abounded,  so  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
having  sealed  with  an  agreement  its  dialogues  with  the  Anglican 
Communion  and  the  Lutheran  churches,  felt  ready  to  take  part,  in 
the  areas  concerned,  in  a union  of  churches  tying  up  the  results 
of  those  two  parallel  dialogues.  This  is  the  ideal  to  which 
bilateral  dialogues  look.  In  spite  of  its  presence  within  that 
union,  the  Catholic  Church  would  not  be  able  to  consider  this  the 
end  of  the  search  for  unity.  It  would  only  be  the  joining  - 
providential,  highly  significant,  prophetic  - of  important  west- 
ern blocks.  It  would  have  to  pass  on  to  communion  with  other 
ecclesial  communities  in  the  West,  at  least  with  those  which  have 
preserved  the  essential  lines  of  the  apostolic  tradition,  and  ob- 
viously with  the  churches  of  the  East.  There  would  only  be  a 
unity  in  via. 
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More  and  more  it  seems  to  me  essential  to  remember  this  in  via, 
which  excludes  all  stagnation,  or  rather  all  confining  of  church 
unions  within  fixed  structures  unable  to  evolve.  Of  its  very 
nature,  a union  of  churches  must  be  seen  as  an  intermediate 
reality,  constantly  open  to  challenge  from  outside  and  hence 
destined  to  break  open  its  structure.  But  it  is  still  more 
important  to  understand  the  danger  inherent  in  unions  of  chur- 
ches so  rivetted  to  a local  context  and  needs  that  the  union 
achieved  there  appears  enough  in  their  eyes,  and  they  refuse 
to  evolve  once  they  have  devised  structures  or  institutions  an- 
swering to  their  needs.  Let  me  give  an  example  which  is  not 
purely  imaginary.  It  would  be  a serious  matter  if  unions  of 
churches  (The  United  Church  of....),  having  a very  reductionist 
eucharistic  practice  and  a minimal  eucharistic  theology,  did 
not  accept  the  challenge  of  the  Lima  statement  on  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry,  but  took  from  it  only  what  confirmed 
them  in  their  own  views,  refusing  any  reform  which  would  mean 
greater  openness  to  what  the  Spirit  is  gradually  revealing 
as  essential  to  full  and  authentic  ecclesiality  - and  this 
while  the  communities  to  which  their  members  once  belonged  are 
welcoming  the  views  of  the  Lima  document.  Ecumenically  it 
would  be  both  tragic  and  grotesque  if  it  were  the  united  chur- 
ches which,  for  fear  of  risking  what  they  have  acquired,  shut 
the  door  on  what  is  today  demanded  as  a quality  of  unity.  As 
if  it  were  enough  to  be  together  and  stay  together  to  achieve 
the  koinonia  God  wills. 

All  this  raises  the  question  to  which  I know  many  leaders  of 
unions  or  union  schemes  are  profoundly  allergic  but  which  I think 
it  is  honest  to  put.  Obviously  if  there  is  a union  of  churches, 
the  result  is  only  one  church.  Otherwise  the  union  would  be 
only  nominal.  None  the  less,  in  the  state  of  in  via  which  I 
have  described  and  which  seems  to  me  decisive  for  judging  the 
ecclesiological  status  of  these  unions,  it  is  essential  that 
what  was  the  distinctive  note  of  many  of  the  groups  who  united 
should  not  thereby  disappear.  Union  is  not  a steam-roller; 
what  each  tradition  held  as  its  riches,  its  contribution  to  the 
fidelity  of  God's  people  to  the  Gospel,  should  not  vanish.  The 
precise  purpose  of  union  is  to  bring  the  Church  of  God  back  to 
its  fulness.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Lutheran  stream  with  its 
strong  insistence  on  the  Word  and  the  faith,  the  main  line  of 
the  Anglican  tradition  with  its  attachment  to  the  great  apostolic 
sacraments,  the  explicitly  eucharistic  vision  of  those  who  in 
the  USA  are  called  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  represent  values  of 
tradition  on  which  the  universal  koinonia  ought  to  be  built  and 
which  intermediate  unions  ought  not  to  consume.  Now  if  we  look 
back  on  the  history  of  some  of  the  older  unions,  we  notice  that 
in  the  long  run  distinctive  accents  weaken  or  even  disappear. 

Does  not  the  failure  of  some  plans  of  union  or  covenant  (e.g. 
in  USA  or  England)  come  largely  from  the  fact  that  churches  rich 
in  a more  strongly-marked  tradition  hesitate  to  launch  themselves 
into  an  enterprise  in  which  they  would  risk  losing,  little  by 
little,  those  characteristic  traits  which  they  judge  essential 
to  the  full  koinonia  of  the  whole  people  of  God?  Are  they  not 
afraid  of  an  ecclesial  melting-pot? 
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It  may  be  asked  whether  again  the  bilateral  dialogues  do  not  shed 
a valuable  light  on  this  point.  They  are  at  one  in  rejecting 
a unity  obtained  by  the  absorption  of  one  group  by  another.  Thus 
they  advocate  a real  unity,  a koinonia  firm  and  solidly  sealed, 
accomplished  in  a communion  which  not  only  respects  but  preserves 
and  promotes  the  diversity  of  the  groups  concerned.  I think  it 
would  have  been  in  the  interest  of  many  church  union  plans  to  have 
based  themselves  on  an  ecclesiology  of  communion.  This  would 
have  allowed  them  to  safeguard  their  differences  better. 


II . A stage  rich  in  implications  and  promise 

Thus  based,  church  unions  would  appear  as  a valuable  reality  with- 
in the  ecumenical  movement.  And  it  must  be  said  that  if  the  move- 
ment has  already  produced  tangible  results,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  united  churches.  Thus,  having  repeated  that  so  far  they  re- 
alize only  a unity  in  via,  by  nature  open  to  updating  and  com- 
pletion, it  should  be  emphasised  that  nevertheless  they  are  a 
unity  and  already  make  actual  something  of  the  awaited  koinonia . 
They  realize  a unity  which  will  not  have  to  disappear  to  make  way 
for  an  entirely  different  one,  but  simply  be  deepened  and  made 
complete . 

The  first  point  to  bring  out  in  this  regard  is  the  reality  of  the 
unity  thus  attained.  I have  characterised  it  by  saying  that 
church  unions  achieve  one  of  the  first  objectives  of  the  ecumenical 
task:  to  gather  all  the  baptised  "of  one  place"  by  doing  away  with 
all  the  hatreds,  the  ferments  of  division,  the  prejudices,  the 
rivalries,  the  proselytism  which  disfigure  God's  Church  and  even 
make  a clear  Gospel  witness  impossible.  To  be  sure,  I have  said 
that  this  gathering  makes  certain  demands  and  ought  to  tend  to- 
wards a certain  ecclesial  quality.  To  restore  unity,  I said,  it 
is  not  enough  to  be  together.  But  it  must  also  be  stressed  that 
this  being  together  is  already  something  essential.  All  churches 
set  themselves  the  precise  aim  of  recreating  fraternal  agape,  some- 
times at  the  cost  of  heavy  sacrifices.  This  aim  they  can  be  said 
to  achieve.  Now  this  is  a fundamental  gain.  There  is  no  Church 
of  God  except  where  there  is  mutual  forgiveness,  forgetting  of 
offence,  love  and  solidarity.  Where  their  juridical  structures 
do  not  become  a straight  jacket  stifling  life,  church  unions  thus 
make  what  St.  Augustine  called  the  soul  of  the  Church  reappear. 

And  that  soul  remains  always  the  same,  at  whatever  stage  it  is 
found . 

From  this  re-creation  of  a common  soul,  there  comes  obviously  the 
re-creation  of  an  evangelical  witness.  This  is  too  obvious  to 
insist  on.  But  we  need  to  recall  an  important  aspect  of  this 
witness:  the  confession,  in  deeds,  of  the  power  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  to  surmount  divisions.  For  some  years  we  have  been 
putting  such  stress  on  common  service  and  common  mission  that  we 
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risk  transforming  ecumenical  concern  into  something  purely  prag- 
matic. "We  must  be  united  so  as  to  work  better  together  for 
humanity  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel",  said  one  of  the  preachers 
during  a televised  service  of  this  year's  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity.  Is  this  a sufficient  motive?  I am  sure  it 
is  not.  What  is  needed  is  to  attest  God's  victory  over  the 
ferments  of  discord  and  hate  which  are  leading  the  world  to  ruin. 
Now  unions  of  churches,  especially  where  they  bring  together 
communities  from  different  milieux  or  from  all  the  social  strata 
of  a region,  already  attain  this  essential  level  of  ecclesial 
witness:  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor,  the  right  and  the  left, 
English-speaking  and  French-speaking,  all  become  but  one  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Through  them  there  is  evident  already  a ferment 
of  catholicity.  The  more  so  since  very  often  in  the  same  area 
church  connections  correspond  closely  enough  to  social  connect- 
ions. It  is  enough  to  observe  the  faithful  coming  out  of  Sunday 
services  to  realize  this. 

Finally,  unions  make  possible  common  prayer.  The  Our  Father  can 
be  recited  with  all  its  evangelical  freshness.  And  whatever  the 
frequency  and  sacramental  weight  of  eucharistic  services,  they 
bring  together  Christians  of  the  same  place  in  shared  thanks- 
giving and  intercession,  in  full  harmony  with  the  unity  of  member- 
ship and  authenticity  of  koinonia  which  derive  from  the  existence 
of  one  sole  church  in  that  place.  These  celebrations  are  thus 
free  of  the  illogicality  which,  in  the  view  of  many  traditions, 
injures  and  even  weakens  from  within  the  practice  of  intercommunion 
between  groups  which  remain  separate  in  their  daily  life.  Worship 
thus  acquires  a truthfulness  which,  although  it  must  remain  open 
to  other  demands,  constitutes  the  soil  in  which  these  can  germinate. 

At  the  risk  of  throwing  a stone  into  the  pond,  it  seems  necessary 
to  add  that  unions  of  churches  represent  a key  stage  in  the  dyna- 
mism of  "unity  by  stages".  Here,  however,  they  must  come  to 
terms  with  bilateral  dialogues.  These  two  currents  of  ecumenical 
work  cannot  ignore  each  other. 

To  express  the  character  of  unions  of  churches  from  this  stand- 
point, I would  say  that  they  are  the  warp  on  which  it  becomes 
possible  subsequently  to  weave  full  ecclesial  koinonia . It  is 
perhaps  as  enlightening  as  anything  to  compare  the  role  I attribute 
to  them  with  that  which  was  assigned  to  certain  churches  in  the 
old  view  of  ecumenism,  what  was  called  the  "ecumenism  of  return". 

In  that  view,  a church  of  old  apostolic  tradition  - for  Catholics 
the  Roman  church  - having  kept  intact  all  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  Church,  was  a cell  into  which  the  other  Christian  churches 
or  communities  ought  to  enter  anew.  Unity  was  to  come  about  by 
"agglutination"  (in  the  linguistic  sense  of  the  term)  to  a core 
of  full  ecclesiality , the  fullness  of  this  core  spreading  to  the 
groups  which  return  to  it  and  seizing  them  in  its  grasp.  Often 
the  image  was  used  of  the  magnet  attracting  bits  of  metal  and  in 
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a certain  way  incorporating  them  with  its  energy.  The  process 
was  one  of  attachment  to  the  source  of  fullness,  kept  intact 
in  spite  of  storms,  never  having  lost  the  integrity  of  its 
quality  though  numerous  groups  had  detached  themselves  from  it. 

The  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  then,  according  to  this  view, 
reconstituted  in  proportion  as  these  detached  fragments  resume 
their  place. 

Quite  different  is  the  view  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
ecumenical  movement,  most  churches  have  since  accepted  and  taken 
as  a guide  to  conduct.  This  means  putting  ourselves  under  the 
judgment  of  God  and  proclaiming  all  the  riches,  all  the  ecclesial 
elements  present  in  the  People  of  God,  not  to  dissolve  them,  but 
to  join  them  into  a koinonia  which  answers  to  what  God  wills  for 
his  Church.  Among  these  elements,  to  be  sure,  are  those  which 
the  churches  of  the  old  tradition  have  faithfully  preserved. 

The  Catholic  Church,  according  to  the  affirmation  of  Vatican  II, 
understands  itself  to  be  that  church  in  which  the  Church  of  God 
subsists  without  being  exclusive  in  this  affirmation.  It  is 
moreover  conscious  of  being  the  depository  of  ecclesial  realities 
which  before  God,  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  Church  of  God, 
she  has  no  right  to  renounce  and  would  not  accept  seeing  devalued: 
such  as  the  ministry  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  which  she  is  alone 
in  keeping,  the  episcopate  as  it  has  come  down  from  apostolic 
times  and  which  other  churches  preserve  with  her,  and  the  place 
and  meaning  of  the  eucharist  which  the  catholic  traditions  (in 
the  East  as  in  the  West)  put  at  the  centre  of  their  life.  But 
to  these  elements  belong  equally  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  groups  which  are  separated  and  have  evolved  through  the 
centuries  in  parallel  fashion:  the  cult  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
the  reformed  traditions,  the  synodal  practice  in  other  Catholic 
traditions,  the  importance  of  personal  witness  in  certain  evangel- 
ical groups  and  so  on. 

According  to  this  view,  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  re- 
constituted by  the  symbiosis  of  all  the  riches  of  the  Spirit. 

Unions  of  churches  thus  appear  as  the  first  groundwork  on  which 
little  by  little  (provided  they  do  not  become  fixed  in  themselves 
but  see  themselves  as  stages  of  a unity  in  via)  the  various  eccles- 
ial elements  have  to  be  incorporated.  For  everybody  this  ground- 
work is  at  least  that  of  fraternal  charity,  forgiveness,  testimony 
to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  breaks  down  barriers.  But  in  the 
various  cases  other  essential  elements  are  added,  sometimes  even 
as  far  as  a ministry  wishing  to  be  in  the  episcopal  tradition. 

Since  unity  will  not  exist  without  being  realized  at  local  level, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  results  of  bilateral  dialogues  will  have 
to  be  woven  into  this  process,  partly  to  enrich  it  but  also  to 
find  their  way  through  it  into  the  local  koinonia.  Supposing 
for  instance  that  the  Anglican/Catholic  dialogue  were  to  result 
in  the  communion  of  the  two  churches . That  communion  ought  to 
look  for  ways  of  entering  unions  of  churches  which  exist  where 
Anglicans  and  Catholics  live  side  by  side.  Otherwise  we  should 
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arrive  at  a parallelism  of  communions.  This  problem  needs  to  be 
studied  soon.  I will  explain  why. 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  in  terms  of  respect  for  the  demands  of 
apostolic  faith  and  regard  for  the  riches  proper  to  each  tradition 
the  bilateral  dialogues  are  a valuable  contribution,  I would  even 
say  irreplaceable.  The  Anglican/Catholic  documents,  those  of 
the  Lutheran/Catholic  dialogue  in  the  USA,  the  Munich  report  on 
Orthodox/Catholic  relations  all  show  that  we  are  coming  to  re- 
formulate the  common  faith  in  a way  which  integrates  diversity 
without  imposing  a patched-up  compromise.  In  so  far  as  a 
church  is  engaged  in  several  bilateral  dialogues  and  conducts 
itself  correctly  and  coherently  in  each  of  them,  without  saying 
one  thing  to  one  partner  and  the  opposite  to  another,  this  net- 
work of  dialogues  helps  without  any  doubt  to  re-create  a communion 
in  faith  and  in  understanding  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the 
life  of  the  People  of  God.  This  contribution  should  be  brought 
into  dialogue  with  that  of  unions  of  churches,  not  indeed  at  inter 
national  level  (church  unions  are  too  different  one  from  another 
for  that  to  have  any  chance  of  success)  but  at  local  level.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  a matter  of  dialogue  between  an  established 
union  of  churches  and  a settled  "consensus"  to  be  integrated;  in 
others,  of  establishing  a union  of  churches  taking  account  of  the 
achieved  results  of  a bilateral  dialogue.  For  example,  Anglicans 
and  Catholics,  were  they  to  achieve  doctrinal  consensus  (which 
their  entry  into  communion  will  have  ratified) , would  have  to  see 
how  to  become  effectively  part  of  a United  Church  set  up  in  Eng- 
land or  in  the  USA  or  in  Australia.  This  would  no  longer  be  a 
question  of  isolated  churches  discussing  between  themselves  how 
and  on  what  basis  they  might  unite  as  one  church  on  the  local 
level,  but  of  churches  already  united  on  the  universal  level  dis- 
cussing with  an  already  established  local  union  with  a view  to 
entering  it.  The  united  church  - doubtless  more  minimalist  in 
its  doctrinal  demands,  less  firm  in  its  conceptions  of  apostolic 
ministry,  less  sacramental  in  its  practice  - would  be  henceforth, 
to  revert  to  my  image,  the  warp  on  which  to  weave  the  threads  of 
ecclesiality  which  the  bilateral  dialogues  recognize  as  necessary 
and  belonging  to  the  splendor  ecclesiae.  This  is  plainly  not 
possible  except  on  two  conditions:  that  the  unions  of  churches 
agree  to  let  themselves  be  tested  constantly  by  appeal  to  a 
steadily  more  complete  integration  of  the  ecclesial  elements 
judged  essential,  and  that  they  are  from  the  outset  built  into 
the  communion  I have  referred  to  above  and  respect  diversities, 
rejecting  any  steam  roller  policy. 

In  short,  and  this  seems  to  me  characteristic  of  the  present 
situation,  unions  of  churches  may  henceforth  have  the  role  of 
"initial  cell"  formerly  claimed  by  one  or  another  of  the  churches 
which  were  the  trunks  from  which  others  split  off.  It  is  no 
longer  a question  of  agglutination  (in  the  sense  in  which  I have 
used  the  word)  but  of  progressive  enrichment. 

* * * 
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I hope  that  these  ideas,  which  I have  presented  too  briefly 
but  which  I have  held  for  a long  time,  may  at  least  arouse 
discussion  and  pose  questions.  If  they  seem  utopian,  per- 
haps one  certainty  will  survive  from  them:  unions  of  churches 
are  a reality  which  from  now  on  should  be  taken  seriously  into 
account  when  we  are  thinking  about  the  future  of  God's  Church. 
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MEETING  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  THE 
COLOMBO  CONSULTATION  OF  UNITED  CHURCHES 

and 

MEMBERS  OF  ORTHODOX  CHURCHES 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  report  of  an  unusual  meeting  within  the  ecumenical 
movement.  Never  before  have  representatives  of  united  churches 
met,  at  an  international  level,  with  Orthodox  theologians  and 
church  leaders  to  discuss  what  these  two  quite  different  groups 
might  share  with  each  other  as  part  of  their  common  search  for 
the  visible  unity  of  Christ's  Church. 

This  meeting  - held  at  the  Orthodox  Centre  in  Chambesy,  Switz- 
erland, 24th  - 25th  February  1983  - grew  out  of  the  1981  Con- 
sultation of  United  and  Uniting  Churches.  That  consultation  - 
which  took  place  in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka  - emphasized  that  united 
churches  should  "explore  increased  contact  in  their  local  con- 
texts with  traditions  not  involved  in  church  union  negotiations", 
including  Orthodox  churches.  The  Colombo  participants  were 
agreed  that  united  churches  must  expand  their  conception  and 
experience  of  the  Church  if  they  are  really  to  serve  as  steps 
towards  the  unity  of  "all  in  each  place".  And  they  must  bring 
their  union  negotiations  into  more  fruitful  contact  with  inter- 
national bilateral  conversations  (including  those  which  involve 
Orthodox)  in  order  to  ensure  that  these  approaches  are  truly  com- 
plementary parts  of  one  ecumenical  movement. 

The  Colombo  report  was  endorsed  by  the  1982  meeting,  in  Lima, 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  which  added  a recommendation 
that  a meeting  be  arranged  "between  Colombo  participants  and 
Orthodox  representatives,  beginning  with  the  Orthodox  Task  Force 
in  the  Ecumenical  Centre  but  with  a view  to  encouraging  such 
contacts  in  different  parts  of  the  world".  The  Chambesy  meet- 
ing, organized  by  Faith  and  Order,  is  a direct  response  to  this 
recommendation . 

The  Chambesy  gathering  was  deliberately  informal  and  open- 
ended  in  character.  The  participants  acknowledged  that  this 
was  only  an  initial  step  towards  greater  mutual  understanding; 
no  real  evaluation  of  each  other  could  be  possible  without  more 
time  for  discussion  and  a wider  representation  of  churches.  But 
all  who  took  part  were  convinced  that  this  meeting  was  an  important 
first  step.  There  was  a sense  of  "freshness"  in  the  discussions 
which  promises  much  for  future  contacts. 
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Discussion  papers  were  prepared  by  Metropolitan  Emilianos 
Timiadis  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate)  and  the  Rev.  Martin  Cressey 
of  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
following  report  is  divided  into  four  parts:  common  affirm- 
ations stemming  from  the  plenary  discussions,  two  statements 
of  "self-definition"  which  open  up  questions  for  future  dis- 
cussions, and  recommendations. 

We,  the  participants,  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
preparatory  work  done  by  Faith  and  Order  and  for  the  hospitality 
extended  by  the  Orthodox  Centre.  We  are  also  thankful  to  God 
for  the  spiritual  gifts  we  can  receive  from  each  other. 


II.  COMMON  AFFIRMATIONS 

1.  We,  members  of  united  and  Orthodox  churches,  meeting  in 
Chambesy,  are  agreed  that  disunity  is  a scandal  which  denies  our 
fundamental  unity  in  Christ  and  undermines  the  Church's  witness 
and  mission.  Our  aim  is  to  rediscover  together  that  unity  which 
is  already  ours  through  the  grace  of  God. 

2.  We  acknowledge  our  common  involvement  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment which  finds  expression  for  both  united  and  Orthodox  churches 
through  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  We  recognize, 
at  the  same  time,  the  need  for  our  churches  to  take  even  more 
seriously  the  implications  of  this  membership  for  real  growth  in 
unity. 

3.  We  affirm  together  the  integrity  of  this  ecumenical  move- 
ment. The  different  approaches  to  the  search  for  unity  - bilateral 
and  multilateral,  local  and  international  - must  not  be  seen  as 
competitive  but  as  complementary  parts  of  one  process.  This  point 
was  stressed  by  the  Colombo  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches.  "The  time  has  come",  said  the  Colombo  delegates,  "for 
representatives  of  united  and  uniting  churches  and  bilateral  con- 
versations to  share  their  experiences"  (p.  21) . 

4.  We  share  a common  focus  on  the  importance  of  the  local  church 
as  manifesting  the  Church  universal.  We  affirm  with  New  Delhi 
that  our  unity  must  one  day  include  all  in  each  place  and  in  all 
places . 

5.  United  and  Orthodox  churches  have  a common  desire  for  unity 
"to  be  embodied  in  ways  which  enable  Christians  to  make  and  accept 
common  decisions  and  responsibilities,  not  only  supporting  one 
another  spiritually  but  sharing  a common  life  of  worship,  witness 
and  service"  (M.  Cressey) . 
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6.  We  agree  that  the  search  for  unity  is  not  simply  a matter  of 
structural  "reorganization"  but  is  an  "ecclesiological  project" 
which  seeks  to  manifest  the  fullness  of  the  Church. 

7.  The  search  for  unity,  we  affirm,  is  a process  of  growth,  per- 
haps by  "stages",  towards  the  fullness  of  faith. 

8.  This  growth  must  be  based  on  an  openness  to  dialogue  and 
critique.  "While  a church  must  keep  its  own  identity,  it  must 
also  be  open  to  dialogue  for  mutual  understanding,  to  criticism, 
self-criticism  and  collective  criticism"  (Met.  Emilianos) . 

9.  We  are  agreed  that  the  Church's  identity  must  not  be  equated 
with  confessional  labels.  Thus,  we  affirm  "the  need,  witnessed 
to  by  united  churches,  to  transform  confessional  identities  as 
part  of  the  search  for  unity"  (Colombo  report,  p.  23) . 

III.  QUESTIONS  TO  UNITED  CHURCHES  BASED  ON  THE  SELF- 
UNDERSTANDING OF  THE  ORTHODOX 


1.  One  of  the  basic  affirmations  of  the  Orthodox  is  that  they 
stand  within  the  continuity  of  the  one  undivided  universal  Church, 
having  preserved  the  :fullness  of  the  apostolic  creed  and  structure 
embodied  in  the  Tradition.  They  feel  a particular  responsibility 
for  the  preservation  of  this  apostolic  Tradition.  It  is  by  this 
Tradition  - the  permanent  and  essential  form  of  the  apostolic 
faith  - that  the  Church  is  one.  This  understanding  has  a decis- 
ive effect  on  the  ecumenical  debate  about  concepts  of  unity  and 
models  of  union.  Since  Tradition  is  a permanent  and  visible 
criterion  of  unity,  divided  Christians  can  rediscover  their  full 
communion  as  they  are  led  to  rediscover  one  another  in  this  liv- 
ing Tradition.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  should 
be  understood  as  common  participation  in  the  true  Tradition. 

Other  churches  find  it  difficult  to  accept  this  claim,  which  is 
why  the  fullness  of  the  apostolic  faith  is  proving  to  be  a theol- 
ogical problem  for  the  non-Orthodox  churches.  The  Orthodox  will 
want  to  ask  the  united  churches  how  the  one  Tradition  is  embodied 
in  their  own  traditions . How  legitimate  is  the  pluralism  created 
by  historical  change,  for  example,  with  regard  to  the  episcopal 
structure  of  the  Church? 

2.  The  Orthodox  emphasize  the  God-given,  ontological  unity  of 
the  body  of  Christ  preserved  in  history  without  interruption 
and  realized  in  local  churches.  The  local  church  possesses  the 
fullness  of  catholicity  in  a given  place,  provided  that  it  con- 
fesses the  same  faith,  celebrates  the  same  sacrament  and  lives 
the  same  ecclesial  life  as  the  one  universal  Church.  The  local 
church,  as  a historical  community,  has  to  respond  in  obedience 

to  the  Lord  to  the  specific  needs  of  its  particular  circumstances. 
What  is  the  relationship  between  the  immediate  response  of  a local 
church  in  a given  situation  and  the  witness  of  the  one  catholic 
Church?  How  does  unity  in  diversity  preserve  the  renewal  of 
Christian  witness  in  order  that  the  Church  may  remain  both  united 
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and  free  to  accept  various  responsibilties  in  the  world  today? 

How  are  we  to  avoid  a false  polarisation  between  a traditional 
Church , which  has  a deep  sense  of  continuity  of  Christian  faith, 
and  a confessing  Church,  which  lives  now  in  an  acute  situation 
of  struggle?  The  Orthodox  may  find  that  united  churches  have 
important  things  to  say  in  answer  to  these  questions. 

3.  Part  of  the  ecumenical  search  for  unity  in  Christ  is  the 
struggle  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian  faith  and  its  con- 
sistent application  in  the  various  struggles  for  justice,  freedom 
and  liberation.  The  task  of  Christians  is  to  incarnate  the  truth 
and  love  of  God  as  fully  as  possible  within  the  life  of  the  world. 
How  is  this  understanding  and  experience  of  faith  related  to  the 
traditional,  doctrinal  divergences  which  prevent  Christians  from 
giving  a common  witness  and  from  sharing  the  same  bread  and  cup? 
The  experience  of  united  churches  will  also  be  important  in  this 
regard. 


IV.  AREAS  OF  FUTURE  EXPLORATION  BASED  ON  THE  SELF- 
UNDERSTANDING OF  UNITED  CHURCHES 


1.  The  united  churches,  stemming  in  one  way  or  another  from  the 
Reformation,  have  inherited  traditions  formulated  in  distinction 
from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Only  in  a few  instances 
have  they  had  a living  encounter  with  the  Orthodox  tradition. 

In  the  Colombo  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  they 
have  agreed,  however,  that  they  need  a growth  "toward  a deeper 
understanding  of  the  Church" . After  our  meeting  with  Orthodox 
participants  in  this  consultation,  the  representatives  from  united 
churches  underline  their  conviction  that  Orthodox  theology,  with 
its  understanding  of  the  Church,  and  Orthodox  forms  of  spirituality, 
could  greatly  enrich  the  life  of  united  churches  (cf . Colombo 
report,  p.  31) . 

2.  The  united  churches  have  come  into  being  in  order  to  be 
obedient  to  the  Gospel  in  their  respective  local  situations  and 
to  give  a common  witness  in  an  increasingly  secularized  world. 

They  have  noted  with  keen  interest  the  attempts  of  the  Orthodox 
churches  to  achieve  greater  strength  in  their  missionary  witness. 

3 . The  united  churches  have  been  conscious  in  their  movement  to 
unity  of  the  presence  of  the  living  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the 
Church  today.  This  consciousness  also  challenges  them  to  respond 
to  the  presence  of  their  living  Lord  in  the  struggles  of  the  world 
around  them.  We,  therefore,  look  for  help  from  the  Orthodox 
churches  for  discovering  the  right  way  within  the  fellowship  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  of  dealing  with  problematic  issues 
on  which  our  churches  may  take  different  positions. 
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4.  In  the  fellowship  of  the  united  churches,  the  sacrament  of 
Holy  Communion  has  received  greater  depth  of  understanding, 
partly  by  mutual  enrichment  of  different  traditions.  The  emphasis 
of  the  Orthodox  tradition  on  the  importance  of  the  eucharist  for 
the  unity  of  the  church,  both  locally  and  universally,  can  further 
enrich  the  united  churches  and  should  be  pursued  in  future  con- 
versations . 

5.  The  united  churches  are  conscious  of  being  in  via  as  they 
pursue  the  quest  for  the  fullness  of  the  Church.  They  desire 
to  receive  the  witness  of  the  Orthodox  churches  of  this  fullness 
and  in  particular  to  explore  the  criteria  by  which  this  fullness 
can  be  recognized. 

6.  The  united  churches  have  attained  their  unity  more  through 
the  process  of  lived  fellowship  than  through  the  intellectual 
formulation  of  doctrinal  consensus  (though  this  has  not  been 
ignored) . They  recognize  a convergence  between  this  experience 
and  the  Orthodox  emphasis  on  the  living  stream  of  Tradition  and 
wish  to  explore  further  the  Orthodox  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  life  and  doctrine. 


V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  That  Faith  and  Order,  as  a common  forum  for  Orthodox  and 
united  churches,  seek  ways  of  promoting  further  informal  con- 
versations between  these  groups  at  the  international  level  and 
of  encouraging  local  contacts  between  representatives  of 
Orthodox  and  united  churches. 

2.  That  Faith  and  Order  make  the  report  of  this  meeting 
available  to  the  appropriate  constituencies. 

3 . That  Orthodox  observers  be  invited  to  any  future  con- 
sultations of  united  and  uniting  churches  organized  by 
Faith  and  Order. 

4.  That  Faith  and  Order  recommend  to  the  Secretariat  for 
Preparation  of  the  Great  and  Holy  Orthodox  Synod  (Orthodox 
Centre,  Chamb^sy)  to  consider  including  the  issue  of  united 
churches  as  part  of  the  upcoming  discussion  on  "Orthodox 

in  the  Ecumenical  Movement"  at  the  third  pre-conciliar 
conference . 
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SEEKING  UNITY  IN  EACH  PLACE  : 

ISSUES  EMERGING  FROM  DIALOGUES  INVOLVING  ORTHODOX 


Emilianos  TimiadiS/  Metropolitan 


PREFACE 

EACH  PARTICULAR  CHURCH,  in  the  course  of  history,  has  acquired  a 
standardised  and  specific  physiognomy  of  its  own.  This  is  what 
is  commonly  called  confessional  identity.  Often,  members  of  an 
established  state  church  are  unable  to  see  their  own  face  ob- 
jectively. Consequently,  they  see  only  the  positive  elements 
and  not  the  wounds  or  shadows  which  are,  after  all,  inevitable 
in  the  course  of  the  history  of  our  fallen  race.  The  panorama 
of  such  a particular  church,  as  it  appears  to  a secular  historian, 
is  the  same  - either  enigmatic  or  overly  splendid.  He  admits 
how  he  is  quite  unable  to  see  any  deficiency  either  in  the  ex- 
terior or  the  interior;  but  with  a little  attention  and  a more 
critical  eye  concerning  churches  which  came  out  from  the  One, 
he  can  see  both,  as  well  as  differences,  large  and  small,  be- 
tween the  churches . 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  last  decades  of  the  ecumenical  movement, 
we  have  all  decided  to  stay  together  and  to  grow  together,  pur- 
suing an  established,  ongoing  fellowship.  At  the  same  time, 
emerging  theological  problems  have  created  tensions  precisely 
because  of  dissimilarities  of  evaluation,  outlook  and  assess- 
ment with  regard  to  the  true  faith  and  the  nature  of  Church. 

Every  dialogue  to  reconcile  these  differences  is  a mixture  of 
hopes  and  deceptions,  of  patience  and  impatience,  of  converg- 
ences and  divergences,  of  joys  and  tears.  It  has  in  its  very 
nature  this  contradiction.  There  is  joy  for  what  is  dis- 
covered as  common  faith  and  sorrow  for  what  is  not  held  in 
common.  Even  concerning  those  elements  which  seem  to  be  com- 
mon, we  find  very  soon  that  they  are  differently  understood 
because  all  such  constituent  elements  were  formed  in  the  dif- 
ferent historical  conditions  of  each  particular  church.  Human 
elements  in  this  humano-divine  body  give  their  own  shape  to  the 
understanding  of  our  Christian  faith,  forcing  a communion  to 
take  a particular  theological  stance.  We  all  admit  and  pro- 
claim the  oneness  of  the  Church,  and  yet  it  is  differently  under- 
stood and,  even  in  our  days  of  ecumenical  euphoria,  is  lived  out 
in  various  ways  both  organically  and  doctrinally. 

* 

Metropolitan  Emilianos  Timiadis  is  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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THE  TRAP  OF  BILATERAL  DIALOGUES 

Certainly  there  are  hidden  traps  in  any  bilateral  dialogue  be- 
tween churches.  Namely,  that  the  two  partners  in  the  process 
of  discussion  risk  forgetting  the  wider  implications,  the  al- 
ready-existing references  to  other  issues,  preferring  to  limit 
their  debates  to  those  topics  only  inherent  in  their  own  re- 
spective traditions.  This  limitation  explains  why  few  of  them 
speak  about  the  faith  of  the  One  Church.  It  is  forgotten  that 
discussion  on  the  faith  of  the  universal  Church  offers  more 
challenging  aspects,  showing  what  is  missing  to  the  fulness  of 
our  faith.  And  only  when  both  sides  begin  to  accept  these 
aspects  as  unique  sources  of  reference  or  comparison  will  a dia- 
logue promise  success  and  be  done  in  the  right  way.  Of  course 
the  acceptance  of  the  catholicity  of  our  faith  will  compel  the 
engaged  partners  to  make  use  of  a totally  new  approach,  beyond 
their  own  history  and  theological  problematics,  so  they  will 
feel  that  they,  too,  belong  to  the  universal  Church  and  that  its 
continuity,  promised  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  offers  to  them  security 
and  a proof  of  its  being  the  source  of  reference. 

This  confessional  myopia  which  hinders  greatly  a genuine  self- 
understanding must  not  shock  us.  We  are  more  or  less  children 
of  an  inherited  faith  regardless  of  voices  to  the  contrary.  Con- 
sequently, perhaps  only  an  outsider  can  see  objectively  beyond 
the  existing  ecclesiological  and  institutional  situation.  Cul- 
ture, tradition,  art,  history,  social  structure,  language  - all 
become  institutionalised  in  the  course  of  time,  directly  or  in- 
directly. Even  more,  they  contribute  in  consolidating  the  pres- 
tige of  the  church  in  a given  place  and  shaping  its  identity. 

The  members  breathe  its  air  every  day.  There  they  are  born; 
there  they  attend  regularly  its  worship  services  (so  many  happy 
and  sad  memories!);  there  they  are  nurtured.  Even  their  social 
behaviour  is  so  influenced  by  the  strength  of  their  church  that 
they  consider  their  particular  church  as  the  Church  - the  only 
true  one  - at  least  for  them.  Such  is  the  case  of  most  of  the 
denominations  of  pre-Reformation,  Reformation,  and  post- 
Reformation  times  which  were  born  during  mighty  ecclesiastical 
upheavals  and  which  bear,  therefore,  particular  socio-cultural 
characteristics,  inseparable  from  their  religious  identity. 

Often  this  identity,  while  sustaining  them,  is  also,  in  itself, 
sustained  by  deeply  rooted  ethnic  and  regional  factors.  How 
then,  given  all  these  strong  characteristics,  can  the  faithful 
look  differently  and  more  impartially  upon  their  inherited  faith. 
They  risk  seeing  their  own  membership  weakened,  de-stabilised. 

And  yet,  the  challenge  for  restoration  to  unity  and  ongoing  ecu- 
menism are,  in  a certain  way,  healthy  reminders  as  well  as  being 
disturbing  factors.  They  invite  us  to  leave,  for  a moment,  our 
comfortable  long-established  positions  and  to  begin  to  look  with 
more  generous  and  charitable  eyes  upon  the  whole  issue  of  unity. 
Going  beyond  our  confessional  limitations  means  a real  kenosis , 
a "self-emptiness"  which  is  a concrete  forward  step,  a new 
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criterion  for  methodology  in  bilateral  dialogues:  trans-confess- 
ional, critical  but,  at  the  same  time,  constructive.  It  means 
throwing  away  prejudices  and  onesided  positions,  but  equally, 
bringing  into  the  light  of  day  forgotten  or  underestimated  theo- 
logical views,  which  are,  in  fact,  inseparable  companions  of  an 
unbroken  faith,  so  dear  to  the  undivided  Church  of  Christ. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  LANGUAGE 


We  cannot  touch  the  depth  of  so  many  problematics  of  bilateral 
dialogues  if  we  do  not  raise  the  thorny,  but  unavoidable,  ques- 
tion of  language.  It  is  widely  known  that  words  in  each  Christ- 
ian group  have,  through  history,  taken  on  specific  connotations; 
which  means  that  one  and  the  same  theological  term  means  diff- 
erent things  for  each  partner.  It  is  therefore  helpful  when 
certain  controversial  terms  can  be  understood  in  the  context  of 
the  given  situations  and  conditions  that  influenced  and  shaped 
them.  Otherwise,  we  risk  betraying  their  true  meaning  and 
creating  unnecessary  burdens  and  sterile  quarrels.  Theologians 
engaged  in  most  of  the  present  dialogues  must  not  forget  that 
language  is  not  a static  but  a dynamic  element  in  the  life  of 
humanity  and,  of  course,  of  the  churches.  One  can  see,  in  this 
respect,  the  importance  of  semantics,  structuralism  and  semi- 
ology, promoted  now  into  scientific  branches.  These  sciences 
scrutinise  with  considerable  care  the  origin,  the  evolution  and 
the  development  of  language  and  those  factors  which  contributed 
largely  to  making  a word  or  phrase  take  on  this  or  that  meaning 
or  significance. 

Thus,  human  linguists  confirm  the  observation  of  Athanasius  of 
Alexandria  who  drew  our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  reading 
a given  text,  it  is  useful  to  look  rather  more  to  the  implied 
idea  than  to  enter  into  logomachy  by  sticking  strictly  to  the 
words  themselves.  What  counts,  above  all,  is  the  "phronema  tis 
eusebeias"  (Tomus  ad  Antiochem  8-9;  PG  26,805).  He  was  defend- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  the  use,  by  the  doctors  of  his  time,  of 
philosophical  terminolgy  drawn  from  Greek  pagan  authors  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  the  dogmas  of  Christology  while  fight- 
ing Arians.  He  develops  his  argument  emphasising  the  sense 
hidden  behind  words  written  or  spoken:  "Words  cannot  prevail  or 
dictate  upon  the  nature  of  a truth  itself.  Rather  it  is  nature 
that  changes  words  by  drawing  them  in  itself.  Words  never  pre- 
cede the  essence  of  ideas,  but  rather  the  essence  comes  first 
and  then  words  follow  after  them  (Contra  Arian.  3;  PG  26,152). 

A simple  example  of  his  argument  was  when  Athanasius,  during 
the  session  of  the  First  Ecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  risky  term  homoousios , in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  suspicious  word  was  used  as  well  by  the  heretic  Paul 
of  Samosata  (near  Antioch,  third  century)  who  had  taught  a form 
of  Dynamic  Monarchianism,  thus  becoming  a precursor  of  Nestor- 
ianism. 
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Athanasius,  while  discussing  with  theologians  the  whole  mystery 
of  Christ's  incarnation  and  defending  the  divino-human  nature  of 
Christ,  was  not  content  with  verbal  agreement  alone,  simply  accept- 
ing a formula  made  up  of  words.  He  was  seeking  rather  a consen-  I 
sus  on  the  essence  of  the  faith.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even 
among  the  adversaries  of  the  orthodox  faith,  disagreements  on 
meanings  of  terms  appeared. 

The  doctors  of  the  Universal  Church,  anxious  to  formulate  at  a 
certain  time  the  truths  of  Christ's  redemptive  work,  were  in- 
evitably using  a language  of  their  times,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  the  methods  and  language  so  richly  found  in 
Greek  or  Latin  authors.  In  this  way,  they  succeeded  in  express- 
ing as  clearly  as  possible  the  creedal  texts,  the  proceedings  of 
the  Councils  and  their  statements,  and  clear  catechetical  in- 
structions . 

Such  difficulties  over  semantics  confront  us  even  today.  Re- 
formers, defending  their  views  against  Scholastic  theology,  have 
developed  a rather  apologetic  terminology,  sometimes  reaching 
even  to  a polemical  one.  The  absolutisation  of  certain  of  their 
sharp  criticism,  in  unusual  forms  of  language,  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  others  if  attention  is  given  to  the  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances during  the  days  of  the  Reformation  and  the  persistent 
refusal  of  Latins  to  listen  to  the  Reformers.  In  fact,  the 
language  bears  all  the  marks  of  a defence.  Another  aspect  of 
this  problem  is  that  even  within  the  Reformation  family  itself 
divergencies  have  appeared,  which  eventually  have  split  churches 
into  other  smaller  groups,  and  thus  we  have  today  - if  we  are 
allowed  to  say  it  - reformers,  this  time  reforming  the  old 
Reformation. 

SEEKING  UNITY  IN  EACH  PLACE 


The  numerous,  often  numerically  unimportant,  "grass-roots"  commun- 
ities render  an  inestimable  service  to  the  world-wide  Church. 

They,  too,  manifest  explicitly  or  implicitly,  like  a mirror  or  a 
microcosm,  the  marks  of  the  redeemed,  baptised  community  belong- 
ing to  the  Body  of  Christ.  They  bear  the  same  ecclesial  dimen- 
sion as  the  others,  and  they  hold  ecclesiological  authority.  The 
new  and  eternal  Alliance  is  offered  to  all,  irrespective  of  place, 
size  and  number,  as  Jesus  said  when  he  was  establishing  the  mystery 
of  the  blessed  Eucharist  (Matt.  26:  27) . However  much  this  holy 
communion  may  be  personal  for  each  Christian,  it  concerns,  in  fact, 
the  whole  and  entire  Body.  One  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  in  in- 
dicating the  relationship  of  the  local  eucharistic  community  with 
the  Universal  Church,  said  concretely:  "The  Church  makes  the 
Eucharist,  but  the  Eucharist  also  makes  the  Church".  Beyond  all 
racial  diversities,  of  nation,  sex  and  social  class,  the  eucharist- 
ic action  in  a given  parish  overcomes  earthly  restrictions  and 
human  boundaries.  The  eucharistic  body  of  Christ  constitutes  his 
mystical  body  which  is  the  Church.  So  the  celebration  of  the 
new  covenant  is  consistent  with  the  visible  unity  of  those 
gathered  in  each  place.  This  makes  a particular  body  within  the 
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Body  of  Christ  (I  Cor.  10  : 17) . Thus  Orthodoxy  cannot  escape 
an  on-going  confrontation  and  dialogue  with  many  ecclesial  bodies. 

It  cannot  pay  lip-service  to  ecumenism  while  leaving  the  work  to 
others . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a symbiosis  or  union  between  two  communities 
with  differing  background,  culture,  language  and  ethnic  traditions  - 
has  to  face  a great  deal  of  tension  and  all  kinds  of  difficulties. 
Continuous  efforts  are  needed  for  mutual  understanding  and  honest 
explanation  on  all  sides  in  order  that  a spirit  of  fellowship  may 
prevail  and  a Christian  conscience  eliminate  any  diverting  element. 
Throughout  church  history  such  misunderstandings,  frustrations  and 
antagonistic  rivalries  have  occurred,  demonstrating  how  such  ele- 
ments can  become  obstacles  to  real  unity.  One  has  to  remember  the 
animated  debates  between  Peter,  James  and  Paul  during  the  first 
Council  at  Jerusalem,  precisely  over  socio-cultural  issues  - the 
insistence  on  ritual  particularities  by  the  Syrian  churches  in  the 
post- apostolic  period,  the  disturbing  controversial  problems  raised 
because  of  the  tendency  towards  de-culturisation.  Gradually,  in 
addition  to  doctrinal  differences,  such  human  elements  even  entered 
into  historic-dogmatic  fields  and,  manipulated  by  certain  fanatic 
extremists,  prepared  the  way  for  the  disastrous  schism  between  the 
two  ancient  churches,  Rome  and  Eastern  Orthodox  (1054) . 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  use  discernment  in  order  to  detect 
the  gravity  of  those  elements  constituting  the  very  "identity"  of 
a given  local  community.  It  is  equally  important  to  be  able  to 
see  whether  in  such  cultural  backgrounds  there  are  positive  elements 
accepted  by  all,  which  can  be  considered  semina  Verbi  and  which 
should  not  be  too  hastily  rejected.  As  human  beings  we  carry  in 
our  nature  not  only  the  faith,  but  also  all  kinds  of  less  import- 
ant elements  which  envelop  this  faith  and  intermingle  with  it  as 
it  is  articulated  in  life  and  worship,  and  by  which  we  become 
attached  to  the  earthly  city,  making  us  distinct  from  other  citi- 
zens. In  other  words,  we  have  to  give  justice  to  a certain  cul- 
tural background,  ethnicity  or  patriotism  - very  different  from 
pure  nationalism,  sectarianism  or  racism. 

We  are  born  into  a given  earthly  milieu,  surrounded  by  language, 
custom  and  tradition.  We  cannot  throw  everything  of  ourselves 
away.  Multinational,  multi-cultural,  unequal  as  we  human  beings 
are,  we  must  nevertheless  grow  together,  underlying  what  unites 
us  rather  than  what  separates  us.  We  need  theological  education 
and  preparation  in  order  to  understand  other  Christians  belonging 
to  other  cultures  who  enter  into  a united  Church.  If  permanent 
tension  occurs,  it  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  faith,  but  rather 
to  "hypertrophy"  - an  excessive  emphasis  on  human  elements  which 
make  the  oneness  of  the  faith  less  important.  Let  us  remember 
that  dark  pages  were  written  undermining  the  unity  of  faith  in 
the  one  undivided  Church  during  the  two  Ecumenical  Councils  of 
Ephesus  (431)  and  Chalcedon  (451) . Except  for  the  real  Mono- 
physites,  all  other  conflicts  appeared  mostly  because  of  termin- 
ology. What  happened  was  that  the  oriental  churches  of  Egypt 
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and  the  Middle  East  were  colonized  by  the  Byzantines  and  lived 
in  a very  complex  situation.  They  refused  to  accept  a newly- 
formulated  Christology  with  Greek  philosophic  terminology  pre- 
cisely because  it  was  imposed  by  a hellenised  Synod.  In  fact, 
there  is  not  any  essential  deviation  in  the  Chalcedonian  form- 
ula. There  is  represented  an  identical  faith  but  this  is  ex- 
pressed in  a new  and  more  explicit  language.  Irresponsible 
people  seized  the  case,  however,  and  by  politicizing  the  whole 
issue,  manipulated  it  for  nationalistic  interests.  The  unity 
was  broken  because  of  these  non-theological  factors. 


IDENTITY  AND  CATHOLICITY 

Both  in  terms  of  human  reality  and  in  terms  of  a sociological 
view,  a great  number  of  cultural  and  non-theological  elements 
are  attached  to  the  term  "identity".  Keeping  one's  identity 
is  a major  issue  in  the  present  general  crisis  of  identity 
regarding  catholicity.  And  if  this  catholicity  should  remain 
intact  along  with  a legitimate  pluralistic  culture,  then  the 
way  is  open  either  for  confrontation  and  conflict  or,  desiring 
a peaceful  solution,  for  sincere  and  honest  dialogue.  At 
first  sight,  to  remain  faithful  to  the  oneness  of  faith  does 
not  compel  rejection  of  all  diverging  elements,  but  only  those 
which  might  hinder  the  coming  together  to  believe  the  same  truth. 
But  often  such  elements  - language,  culture,  liturgical  traditions, 
piety,  etc.  - are  so  strongly  rooted  in  the  life  of  a particular 
church  that  they  take  priority  and  cannot,  apparently,  be  mini- 
mised and  put  aside.  Such  different  cultural  elements  have  a 
positive  enriching  value  and  can  be  an  influential  factor  in 
carrying  the  spirit  of  the  risen  Christ  to  people  within  their 
own  cultural  "climate"  in  a way  that  corresponds  to  their  own 
human  aspirations.  The  Christian  faith,  because  of  its  uni- 
versality, has  access  to  all  cultures,  and  circulates  through 
all  cultural  differences. 

This  "inculturisation"  helps  in  the  articulation  of  the  divine 
message;  it  is  the  image  of  Christ's  incarnation  when  he  became 
human,  assuming  everything  human  except  sin.  The  redemptive 
godhead  has  always  been  in  close  contact  with  humanity  in  all 
its  variety.  There  should  be  no  fear  if,  in  search  for  this 
"catholicity"  and  in  the  course  of  unity  negotiations,  the  in- 
volved churches  wish  to  introduce  new  categories  for  formulating 
the  essentials  of  our  faith  - even  if,  as  a result,  new  anthro- 
pological and  sociological  elements,  coming  from  Africa  and  Asia, 
inundate  the  churches  in  Europe  and  North  America.  Such  fears 
are  not  founded  as  long  as  theological  research  does  not  de- 
part from  the  universal  Christological  dimension. 
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By  means  of  a profound  insight  into  the  mystery  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion (which  constitutes  the  very  heart  of  Christology) , all  these 
differences  can  be  explained.  It  must  also  be  said  that  what- 
ever new  languages  might  be  invented  or  theological  methods  used, 
theology  will  never  have  an  adequate  language  to  express  in  full- 
ness the  mystery  of  the  Triune  God.  Si  comprehenderis , non  est 
Deus . God  infinitely  surpasses  the  capacity  of  all  human  cul- 
tures which  wrestle  to  express  God's  nature. 

That  a small  number  can  overcome  such  inherent  obstacles  and  come 
together  in  Christ's  name  is  already  a remarkable  achievement  to- 
wards unity.  The  next  step  is  to  remain  in  continual  unity. 

The  history  of  Christ's  disciples  shows  us  that,  because  of  our 
fallen  nature  and  inherent  selfishness,  there  will  inevitably  be 
dissension  and  distortions  arising  from  opposing  views  on  basic 
issues  of  the  Gospel.  Even  today,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear 
voices  so  divergent  that  it  might  seem  as  if  the  Church  were  re- 
presented by  two  contradictory  streams.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
positive  image:  a prophetic  body  in  the  service  of  men  and  women 
(particuarly  those  helping  the  marginalised,  the  poor,  the  voices 
without  a voice) , and,  on  the  other  hand,  a negative  image:  a 
heavy  sacramental,  clerical  structure  with  a well-elaborated  dogma 
within  a rigid  institutionalized  church  (in  the  eyes  of  some,  a 
church  out  of  touch  with  reality,  fighting  to  save  its  privileges 
rather  than  healing  human  miseries) . How  can  we  reconcile  such 
divergent  views  in  asking  for  unity  in  a local  community,  unity  in 
relation  to  the  universal  Church?  What  can  be  seen  as  the  deter- 
mining and  decisive  elements  in  the  local  community's  claim  to  an 
identity? 

While  we  admit  diversity  as  a confessional  norm,  we  are  afraid  that 
hidden  subversive  elements  may  become  excessive  and  increase.  There 
exist  certain  supporters  of  permanent  division  as  a way  of  avoiding 
confusion,  chaos  and  the  danger  of  chronic,  permanent  diversity. 
Thus,  in  assuming  the  values  of  their  own  culture,  and  emphasis- 
ing these,  there  is  included  a compulsion  to  introduce  quite  in- 
coherent theological  views  which  are  not  fitting  the  framework 
of  a church  claiming  to  be  "one". 

It  is  self-evident  that  unity  must  be  manifested  both  locally  and 
universally.  Who  (or  what)  is  acceptable  and  who  (or  what)  is 
rejected  in  such  cases?  If  we  seek  reliable  criteria,  public 
opinion  may  be  the  most  dependable.  The  Church  knows  quite 
well  that  it  must  proclaim  the  truth,  defend  the  truth.  The 
word  of  God  may  be  at  one  time  out  of  fashion,  at  another  time 
rather  vague  and  at  another  time  "in  season"  at  a particular  place 
and  time  in  history.  Consequently,  the  Church  cannot  ignore  the 
impressions  of  public  opinion  or  the  aspirations  of  its  members. 

This  is  indispensable  for  a Church  in  constant  contact  with  its 
constituent  members.  But  the  Church  will  not  decide  what  it  has 
to  do  or  should  not  do  by  limiting  itself  to  contact  with  public 
opinion.  It  looks  to  other  sources  as  well  for  receiving  direct 
tives  and  seeking  light  for  action.  These  other  sources  must  not 
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be  underestimated  and  reliance  placed  exclusively  on  public 
opinion.  The  public  is  unstable  and  often  subjective  in  its 
views,  and  while  all  this  constitutes  a reality  which  belongs 
to  the  mystery  of  our  salvation,  it  is  only  by  reference  to  the 
permanent,  immovable  faith  that  we  can  understand  it. 

The  whole  Christ  is  present  at  every  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
Christ  is  not  more  present  in  the  Eucharist  of  a great  city  than 
in  that  of  a remote,  isolated  village.  Each  local  church  is 
fundamentally  equal  to  every  other  local  church  on  earth.  The 
bonds  uniting  a small  parish  and  its  neighbour  reflect  the  co- 
herence and  communion  existing  between  their  eucharistic  assemblies. 
The  Church  is  Christocentric.  Christ  alone,  above  all  clergy  and 
prelates,  is  its  Head. 

In  developing  this  reflection,  we  assume  that  Jesus  Christ  cannot 
be  identified  with  the  letter  of  the  Bible  or  with  the  single  per- 
son of  a high-ranking  bishop,  or  even  with  the  assembled  clergy. 

All  of  these,  together  with  the  sensus  f idelium,have  their  part 
to  play  in  the  exercise  of  authority.  Yet  none  of  them  is  to 

be  taken  in  isolation  from  the  rest,  or  from  the  total  life  of 
Christ's  body.  Only  by  a holistic  approach  we  can  understand 
the  nature  of  the  Church  as  an  organised  laos  tou  Theou. 


PHYSIOGNOMY  - MORPHOLOGY 


A particular  local  church  must  not  be  self-sufficient,  intro- 
verted, shutting  itself  away  in  a kind  of  exclusive  intimacy  or 
privacy.  This  is  precisely  because  the  eucharistic  fellowship 
enables  its  communion  with  the  universal  family,  enables  it  to 
expand  into  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  The  universal  Church 
is  composed  of  all  these  ecclesial  cells  open  to  other  communities, 
linked  with  the  same  ties,  through  bishops  (episkopoi)  and  their 
pastors,  and  maintaining  the  same  faith. 

Today  and  tomorrow  we  have  to  face  the  most  acute  problems  aris- 
ing from  applying  ecclesiology  to  new  situations  emerging  with- 
in a divided  Christianity.  While  a church  must  keep  its  own 
identity,  it  must  also  be  open  to  dialogue,  to  mutual  under- 
standing, and  to  criticism.  This  criticism  is  of  two  kinds: 
self-criticism  and  criticism  from  the  collectivity.  If  we 
really  want  a way  out  of  our  polarisations  about  unity,  we  must 
go  beyond  our  narrow  conf essionalism.  We  must  move  deeper  into 

the  very  nature  and  meaning  of  the  Church. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  again  and  again  that  the  Church  is  not 
just  a group  of  believers  who  make  up  their  own  faith  and  order, 
themselves  manipulating  and  being  manipulated  simply  by  referring 
to  the  Gospel  which  they  may  interpret  arbitrarily.  Nor  is  it  a 
class  of  theologians  surrounded  by  abstract  articles  of  faith. 
Moreover  it  isn't  simply  a Church  of  the  poor  whose  mission  is 
reduced  to  that  of  involvement  in  a spectacular  social  struggle. 
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The  centrality  of  Jesus  in  the  Church  has  profound  implications 
in  an  active  ministry,  embracing  the  person  of  Jesus.  It  is  our 
own  personality  in  its  fullness  waiting  to  come  in  union  with 
Christ  and  not  just  a part  of  ourselves  only.  Outsiders  may 
feel,  wrongly, that  the  Church  is  just  a massive  society,  an  im- 
personal institution  without  a concrete  face.  Christ's  redeem- 
ing action  is  transmitted  and  becomes  evident  through  concrete 
person  to  person  contacts,  sincere  face  to  face  dialogue,  com- 
bined efforts  - a life  in  communion  with  other  human  beings  who 
are  equally  touched  by  our  common  Redeemer. 

A certain  fear  is  expressed  in  some  writings  of  the  Reformed 
tradition  that  in  the  ongoing  unity  agreements  there  will  be 
total  absorption  and  loss  of  one's  identity.  What  is  supposed 
to  remain  and  what  to  disappear  in  a united  Church  is  a legiti- 
mate question.  Certain  persons  even  speak,  as  an  important  phen- 
omenon in  unity,  of  a new  theology  of  differences.  The  unity  of 
particular  member  churches  in  the  context  of  catholicity  may  in- 
clude guarantees  of  a certain  diverity  or  pluralism,  provided 
that  we  remain  faithful  to  the  Christological  dimension. 

We  must  say  it  clearly:  catholicity  cannot  be  a monolithic  struc- 
ture; it  means  unity  in  diversity  and  diversity  in  unity.  Be- 
cause we  share  a common  faith  in  the  theology  of  "kenosis" , we 
are  always  ready  for  self-emptiness,  an  abnegation  of  exaggerated 
human  elements  - cultural,  national  and  linguistic  - which,  while 
accompanying  us  in  our  human  relationship,  must  not  obscure  our 
fellowship  in  Christ  and  take  priority  over  our  common  faith. 
Anthropology  is  not  exactly  Christology;  but  authentic  Christology 
introduces  a new  human  relationship  which  is  inclusive,  permeat- 
ing all  that  is  human  with  a different  view  of  humanity  in  which 
"there  is  no  Greek  nor  Jew,  free  or  slave,  man  or  woman"  (Gal. 

3;  28).  A theology  is  not  really  catholic  if  it  thinks  in  its 
terms  about  other  cultures  and  seeks  to  impose  on  them  a foreign 
culture  while  trying  to  save  its  own  prestige.  This  is  simply 
theological  colonialism  and  paternalism,  forcibly  trying  to  de- 
form inherent,  natural  aspirations  and  traditions. 

Ecclesiology  frees  us  from  all  human  bondages  and,  by  trans- 
cending all  these,  promotes  a unity  which  considers  all  as  equals. 
"It  will  not  become  the  Church  truly  catholic  as  long  as  it  does 
not  express  the  feelings,  and  the  language  of  all".  Thus  St. 
Augustine  reflects  the  thought  of  St.  Paul.  This  certainly  does 
not  mean  that  a local  church  will  not  have  any  human,  distinctive 
mark  and  cultural  identity.  Such  a particular  church  will  cer- 
tainly show  an  openness  to  others  but  also  its  own  limitations. 

Each  community  has  to  preserve  its  identity,  with  all  its  values, 
provided  that  they  are  not  at  the  expense  of  ecclesiological  health 
and  unity  objectives. 
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Ignatius  of  Antioch,  addressing  the  communities  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  conscious  of  their  varied  cultural  backgrounds  and  social 
classes,  sees  them  fully  and  harmoniously  integrated  in  the 
Church.  They  manifest  a oneness  in  the  same  faith  and  eucha- 
ristic  fellowship  which  removes  any  other  differences. 

The  dichotomy,  introduced  by  the  Reformation,  between  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  faith  in  the  Church,  creates  a certain  scepticism; 
the  latter  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  doctrinal  tra- 
dition. Of  course,  it  is  dangerous  to  identify  Scripture  with 
doctrine  in  a normative  way.  But  it  is  also  perilous  to  separ- 
ate them  completely,  as  if  they  were  contradictory  and  strangers 
one  to  another.  Their  fulness  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  con- 
stitute one  indivisible  living  truth.  The  dogmas,  like  the 
Scriptures,  live  in  the  liturgical  life  of  the  Church,  with  only 
this  difference,  that  while  the  Holy  Bible  remains  a corpus  for- 
ever, excluding  any  possibility  of  reduction  or  addition,  the 
tradition  of  dogmas,  although  stable,  is  subject  to  reformulation, 
interpretation  and  an  analytical  application  wherever  and  when- 
ever needed.  The  Church,  challenged  by  new  situations,  can  ex- 
press the  revealed  truth  in  new  terms  and  more  acceptable  lang- 
uage. This  does  not  mean  that  the  doctrines  are  relative  and 
fluid,  in  a continuous  process  of  formulation.  At  every  his- 
torical moment,  the  Church  can  formulate  anew  our  Christian 
faith  in  appropriate  dogmas,  reflecting  the  same  unaltered  sub- 
stance of  truth  as  revealed  in  Scripture. 

Moreover,  limiting  God's  Revelation  exclusively  to  written  forms  - 
namely,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  - displays  an  ignorance 
of  Christ's  Incarnation  whereby  the  invisible  became  visible. 

God  manifests  truth  through  channels  corresponding  to  human  nature, 
which  is  both  spiritual  and  material.  Consequently,  a good  deal 
of  the  teaching  of  the  divine  is  known  in  a "hylomorphic"  way. 

If  a certain  amount  of  doctrine  is  found  in  the  Bible  par  excell- 
ence, it  is  also  true  that,  because  of  the  limitations  of  human 
intelligence,  and  because  the  Spirit  inspires  it  that  way,  an 
equal  amount  of  Christ's  didaskalia  is  articulated  in  worship. 
Sacraments  are  thus  complementary  for  our  knowing  what  an  in- 
visible doctrine  cannot  convey. 

We  know  how  often  the  Fathers  used  the  term  "image"  (icon)  in 
order  to  develop  Christology:  the  Son  of  God  is  the  image  of  the 
Father.  There  is  a similitude  of  the  Father  with  the  Son,  al- 
though each  Person  constitutes  a particular  hypostasis . In  the 
same  way,  all  liturgical  signs,  customs,  icons,  rites,  etc.  are 
images  of  saving  truths;  they  reflect  and  convey  what  they  repres- 
ent. What  the  word  is  unable  to  tell  is  translated  into  symbol 
and  lived  liturgically . One  element  complements  the  other.  The 
Church  teaches  the  redeeming  truths  in  a composite  way  using  both 
expressions,  namely  the  revealed  truth  as  found  in  the  Bible  and 
the  continuity  and  historicity  of  the  life  of  the  Church  accord- 
ing to  the  divine-human  nature  of  this  truth.  Within  such  a frame- 
work, the  religious  identity  of  Christians  is  shaped  and  the  humano- 
divine  personality  of  Church  is  constructed. 
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Maximus  the  Confessor  sees  in  each  Christian  the  very  reflection 
and  essence  of  his  faith  - namely,  that  all  marks  of  the  Christian 
faith  are  embodied  and  manifested  in  his  personal  life':  "If  man  is 
a microcosm,  then  subsequently  the  Church  is  a macro-anthropos" 
(Capita  theol.  Centuria  I,  73;  PG  80,1209a).  In  this  way  we 
understand  why  the  Church  - the  assembled,  redeemed  people  of  God  - 
has  an  astonishing  impact  on  humanity,  on  culture  and  on  social 
behaviour.  This  is  precisely  because,  showing  what  it  is,  it 
communicates  the  saving  grace  of  God.  What  we  all  do  together 
in  a communal  way,  serving  the  Kingdom  of  God,  each  also  does 
separately  and  personally  as  an  ecclesial  being.  By  the  cosmic 
extension  and  witness  of  the  liturgical  life,  the  saints  as  human 
persons  living  in  space  and  time  become  the  hypostasis  of  a new 
humanity  in  the  process  of  its  transfiguration.  Thus  by  trans- 
forming, renewing  and  building  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  fallen 
world  a new  life  permeated  by  the  Spirit,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
created . 

Being  true  Christians  does  not  mean  destroying  all  positive  earthly 
values  and  abandoning  all  the  human  elements  of  nationality  and 
culture  which  distinguish  us  as  citizens  of  this  earthly  city. 

We  are  not  etherial,  extra-terrestrial  beings.  Christ  incarnate 
shows  us  that  the  coexistence  of  all  these  characteristics  of  our 
identity  with  the  faith  is  legitimate.  One  mystic,  Pierre  Damien, 
shows  us  this  unity  and  underlines  the  doctrine  of  diversity  in 
unity  in  the  Church,  based  on  prayer,  eucharist  and  the  liturgical 
life  in  general:  "Although  the  Church  may  seem  diversified  on  the 
ground  of  a great  number  of  nations,  yet  it  is  one  and  the  same, 
since  it  possesses  one  and  the  same  faith,  associated  to  the  mystery 
of  divine  rebirth"  (Dominus  vobiscum;  PL  145,  225).  But  even  be- 
fore him,  Basil  of  Caesarea,  when  he  described  the  ideal  type  of 
monastery,  made  clear  that  a variety  of  cultures  and  languages 
cannot  hinder  harmony  and  fellowship  among  religious  of  different 
origin.  Although  these  trans-cultural  and  trans-racial  qualities 
are  seen  in  a common  monastic  centre  in  Asia  Minor  around  the  fourth 
century,  it  can  also  be  applied  to  every  Christian  local  church, 
where  members  of  the  same  family  - irrespective  of  origin,  colour, 
langauge  and  human  differences  - live  peacefully  and  in  full  har- 
mony on  account  of  their  common  faith. 

In  a remarkable  description  Basil  gives  us  the  ideal  of  a religious 
community  going  beyond  national  and  cultural  boundaries: 

Men  of  different  races  and  from  different  regions 
manage  to  establish  between  themselves  such  commun- 
ion that  it  seems  to  us  like  being  one  single  soul 
living  in  numerous  bodies.  And  it  seems  as  if  they 
are  instruments  of  one  and  the  same  thought.  Is 
there  anybody  suffering  from  a bodily  sickness  among 
them?  Everybody  around  him  is  ready  to  share  his 

pain.  Is  the  soul  sick  or  fallen?  Numerous  are 

those  who  show  themselves  eager  to  adopt  it  or  who 
help  it  to  recover.  At  the  same  time  being  servants 
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of  each  other,  they  are  all  equally  masters  of  each 
other;  it  is  with  an  invincible  liberty  that  they 
give  a mutual  witness  of  the  most  authentic  sub- 
mission; and  this  mutual  subjection  is  not  the  vio- 
lent consequence  of  tragic  circumstances  forcing  the 
captives  to  a painful  enslaving,  no,  it  is  the  result 
of  a free  and  well  reflected  choice,  all  saturated 
with  joy.  It  is  love  that  submits  those  free  men  to 
each  other;  and  it  is  love  that  guarantees  to  their 
free  choice  its  full  liberty.  (St.  Basil,  Ascetic 
Rules,  18,  PG  31,  1381  D-1384  A.) 

When  two  different  Christian  communities  live  as  neighbours  it 
becomes  natural  to  seek  a merger.  Here  is  a local  union  but 
not  full  unity.  But  it  is  a praiseworthy  thing  to  take  posi- 
tive steps  to  apply  their  constructive  unity  to  the  wider  Church. 
The  next  step,  then,  is  to  go  wider  and  deeper  into  unity  beyond 
exclusive,  somewhat  relative,  references  and  beliefs  to  look  to 
the  immense  horizon  called  catholicity.  Every  unity  agreement 
must  be  referred  to  the  oneness  in  Faith  of  the  unbroken  tra- 
dition of  the  Church.  It  seems  to  be  inadequate  if  people  be- 
lieve all  confrontation  started,  say,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
losing  sight  of  the  ageless  continuity  of  the  life  of  the  one 
Church. 

What  does  identity  mean?  It  means  structures,  tradition,  lang- 
uage, culture.  All  this  is  legitimate  since  we  are  not  extra- 
terrestial beings.  Our  particular  faith  is  born  in  a given 
local  place  - the  church.  As  long  as  these  elements  of  our 
identity  do  not  harm  unity  they  must  be  respected.  Unity  in  an 
authentic  ecumenism  is  not  forgetful  of  human  nature.  Jesus 
Christ  respected  Jewish  culture  and  gave  us  a model  for  disciple- 
ship  which  enveloped  all  such  local  elements. 


BEYOND  BILATERAL  AGREEMENTS 


It  is  understandable  that  divided  churches  must  not  remain  for 
ever  as  such.  We  have  to  move  step  by  step  towards  partial  unity, 
and,  in  progressive  stages,  to  full  unity.  We  betray  our  call- 
ing if  we  remain  self-satisfied  and  static,  taking  for  granted  and 
seeing  as  immovable  the  divisions  and  obstacles  which  have  accumu- 
lated throughout  history.  Even  little  steps  constitute  a positive 
element,  a promising  event,  opening  new  perspectives  for  further 
action. 

But  this  process,  either  by  bilateral  conversations  or  by  union 
agreements  with  the  achievement  of  a considerable  consensus,  can 
become  misleading  in  principle  and  even  a trap.  Two  straight 
lines  pursuing  a parallel  goal  - if  we  can  use  such  an  illustra- 
tion - will  continue  parallel  and  never  meet.  For  the  same 
reason,  such  efforts,  however  praiseworthy  and  worthy  of  our 
gratitude,  might  remain  stagnant,  polarised  within  certain  fixed 
arguments  drawn  from  the  two  antagonistic  and  competing  con- 
fessional femailies.  They  would  turn  again  and  again  upon  the 
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same  established  teachings  of  the  two  partners,  repeating  the 
same  positions,  perhaps  in  changed  form,  without  any  basically 
new  element.  Such  a new  element  certainly  is  needed  and  could 
become  really  salutary  because  it  would  shake  the  narrow  frame 
of  dialogue  and  indicate  new  avenues  for  the  future.  What  we 
mean  is  that  every  dialogue  should  focus  on  the  faith  of  the 
universal  Church  and  take  into  account  the  teaching  of  the  whole 
Church . 

It  might  help  to  remedy  such  fixation  if  it  is  remembered  that 
every  theological  research  and  enquiry  is  referential.  It 
should  look  constantly  to  a permanent,  impartial  criterion  of 
the  unbroken  faith  which  is  known  as  catholicity.  To  what 
degree  does  any  dialogue  so  compare  its  proposals  and  thus 
reach  consensus,  and  by  so  doing  widen  its  own  points  of  ref- 
erence, beyond  those  usually  accepted  and  rooted  in  its  own 
communion? 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Let  us  imagine  that  two  communities, 
Baptist  and  Methodist,  have  agreed  for  several  reasons  upon 
union  by  mutual  recognition  of  their  ministries  and  structures 
and  thus  are  moving  towards  a full  organic  unity.  During 
their  discussions,  the  arguments  which  develop  are  drawn  mostly, 
if  not  exclusively,  from  confessional  fathers  and  their  writings, 
perhaps  from  John  Wesley  or  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Their  preoccupation  is  to  convey,  as  faithfully  as  poss- 
ible, their  spirit  and  teaching.  Almost  any  reference  to  an 
"outside  source"  is  absent.  This  is  partly  due  to  ignorance, 
but  mainly  becuase  the  whole  framework  of  the  discussions  de- 
liberately underestimates  the  catholic  dimension  of  the  Church. 

In  their  eyes  the  Church  started  either  early  in  the  sixteenth 
or  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  not  fair  for  unity  dis- 
cussions to  be  imprisoned  within  the  dialectic  of  Reformation/ 
Counter  Reformation.  All  that  has  been  believed,  proclaimed  and 
formulated  in  the  unviersal  Church  should  instead,  be  taken  as 
a guideline. 

In  the  Church  there  is  a continuity  and  a symphony.  Dissensions 
are  not  exclusive  products  of  the  last  few  centuries.  Such  dis- 
agreements were  seen  from  the  very  beginning,  but  they  were  dis- 
cussed by  synods  which  decided  whether  new  teachings  were  ortho- 
dox or  not.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  term  heresis  was  given 
precisely  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  warnings,  were  too  persistent 
in  their  personal  views,  opting  not  for  what  the  whole  body  was 
proclaiming,  but  through  arbitrary  action,  propounding  their  own 
interpretations.  By  such  attitudes,  they  were  first  breaking 
the  unanimity  of  the  Christian  family  and  then  putting  themselves 
outside  the  generally  accepted  faith. 

Ecumenical  growth  can  be  promoted  by  a more  catholic  method  than 
that  so  far  adopted  among  those  churches  involved  in  a limited 
doctrinal  confrontation.  Those  already  merged  and  considered 
as  united  have  to  begin  a new  exercise  to  find  out  how  their  in- 
complete unity  can  become  fuller.  If  it  is  understood  that  two 
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local  churches  attach  an  importance,  during  a certain  period,  to 
settling  their  differences,  in  the  long  run  they  must  proceed  by 
more  profound  enquiry,  looking  to  the  faith  of  the  universal 
Church,  in  order  to  lead  to  more  extensive  theological  consensus. 
This  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  in  order  to  go  beyond  de- 
nominational identity,  without  of  course  harming  the  inherent 
physiognomy  of  the  churches.  This  would  get  rid  of  all  elements 
which  hinder  convergence  with  our  inherited  apostolic  faith.  No 
other  commitment  whatsoever  - no  other  joint  action,  aid  or  help  - 
can  replace  a focus  upon  the  patient  building  of  an  authentic 
common  faith  and  a visible  unity. 

As  far  as  changes  or  compromises  made  in  order  to  obtain  a success- 
ful consensus  are  concerned,  the  real  problem  is  not  to  modify  this 
or  that  liturgical  structure  or  disciplinary  tradition  (one  may 
qualify  such  things  as  adiafera,  of  secondary  importance) , but  to 
restore  an  authentic  worship  according  to  the  example  of  the  uni- 
versal worshipping  Church.  Even  if  all  secondary  elements,  in 
as  much  as  they  do  not  touch  the  very  essence,  are  removed,  this 
renders  little  service  to  the  fulness  of  unity.  In  recent  years, 
some  communities  have  sacrificed  certain  religious  customs  and 
adopted  new  liturgical  forms  in  order  to  please  the  other  partner 
with  whom  they  are  in  dialogue,  in  the  vain  hope  that  such  mutual 
concessions  might  bring  about  the  desired  union. 

Many  liturgical  changes  have  been  imposed  in  the  present  era  (even 
in  traditional  churches  such  as  the  reforms  of  the  Vatican  Council 
II)  mainly  with  a view  to  shortening  the  length  of  worship.  In 
the  charismatic  era  of  the  ancient  Church,  creative  freedom  allow- 
ing liturgical  improvisation  reigned,  but  not  arbitrary,  individual 
whimsy.  The  churches  know  it  is  impossible  to  dogmatize  outer 
acts,  gestures  and  liturgical  language.  In  striving  to  modernise 
worship,  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  senseless  formalism,  ration- 
alistic formulations,  doctrinisation  and  especially  the  play  of 
fantasy  and  sensuality.  The  real  challenges  of  indigenisation, 
acculturation  or  contextualisation,  must  not  be  misinterpreted. 

Because  of  the  possibility  of  an  impasse  in  any  polarised  situa- 
tion in  bilateral  dialogues,  it  must  be  made  clear  what  we  mean 
by  an  often  used  (and  misused)  phrase:  "our  Common  Faith".  It 
is  not  a new  expression.  We  meet  it  in  all  the  early  documents, 
but  there  it  is  always  as  a treasure  entrusted  to  the  whole  com- 
munity of  believers.  We  must  be  reminded  here  that  this  faith 
was  clearly  defended  and  proclaimed  by  those  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors of  the  past  and  present  who  refused  any  bargaining  or 
compromise.  In  the  Synodikon  of  the  Seventh  Ecumenical 
Council,  a clear  picture  is  given  of  the  nature  of  this  common 
Faith:  "All  that  the  Prophets  have  seen,  all  that  the  Apostles 
have  taught,  all  that  the  Church  has  received,  all  that  the 
Doctors  formulated  as  dogma,  and  the  whole  Universe  - the 
Oikumene  - had  agreed  upon. . . This  is  indeed  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles,  the  faith  of  the  Fathers,  the  Faith  of  the  Orthodox..." 
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From  this  we  can  draw  the  following  basic  elements  constitutive 
of  the  common  Faith:  The  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the 
Tradition,  the  Consensus  of  all  Christendom  or  of  the  Oikumene. 

With  such  an  approach,  then,  we  cannot  avoid  the  reality  and 
importance  of  the  unwritten  (or  oral)  Tradition  for  the  form- 
ation of  our  common  Faith.  Christ's  teaching-kerygma,  and 
that  of  the  apostles,  was  deposited  in  the  life,  worship  and 
the  spirituality  of  the  people  of  God . 

It  is  not  mere  coincidence  that  in  certain  chaotic  situations  - 
against  those  who  were  claiming  credibility  for  their  innovated 
doctrines  and  who  wanted  to  understand  the  "common  Faith"  in  an 
arbitrary  way  which  favoured  the  errors  of  their  own  human  minds, 
disregarding  the  transmitted  truth  and  the  didaskalia  (Arians, 
Eunomians,  neo-Arians  etc.) -that  Basil  of  Caesarea  strongly 
put  before  all  of  them  the  permanent  value  and  the  inviolable 
authority  of  the  transmitted  Tradition.  Our  very  faith,  he 
states,  is  the  result  of  this  Tradition.  Being  Christians, 
confessing  the  faith  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  comes  certainly  from  this  unwritten 
Tradition  of  the  Church.  It  would  be  inconceivable  that  any- 
one reject  all  these  elements  constituting  the  fulness  of  our 
faith,  because  without  such  sure  guides  we  risk  falling  into 
all  kinds  of  traps  and  errors.  It  is  indispensable  for  mak- 
ing a distinction  of  our  faith  from  all  these  accumulated  here- 
sies and  errors  that  we  hold  as  the  most  precious  foundation 
this  didaskalia  of  our  fathers.  One  has  to  remember  how  similar 
to  ours  were  the  critical  situations  in  those  days  when  everyone 
was  referring  to  the  same  Bible,  using  the  same  texts  but,  in 
fact,  departing  from  their  real  meaning.  Even  then,  they  were 
concluding  doctrinal  agreements,  unity  negotiations.  How  then 
could  one  catch  the  true  understanding  of  the  faith,  and  how 
could  one  in  such  a labyrinth  of  distorted  doctrines  find  a stable 
criterion  guaranteeing  truthfulness?  Writing  to  the  bishops  in 
Western  Europe,  Basil  deplores  their  deviation  and  implores  their 
comprehension  and  intervention,  not  hesitating  to  qualify  their 
obstinate  attitude  as  most  ruinous  where  they  prefer  their  own 
fantasies  to  the  truth  as  it  is  taught  in  the  catholic  Church  of 
Christ. 

What  one  callse  "confessional  identity"  includes  more  than  is 
suspected.  Above  all,  it  concerns  a multitude  of  liturgical 
practices  bequeathed  by  missionaries,  which  in  time  became 
stronger  than  the  faith  itself.  The  conflict  between  churches 
under  way  towards  unification  is  often  morphological,  i.e.  hymno- 
logical,  and  religious.  In  their  evangelical  zeal,  the  mission- 
aries regarded  preaching  and  singing  as  the  chief  activity  of  the 
congregation.  The  usually  individualistic  implications  of  such 
evangelistic  preaching  were  intensified  by  the  cultural  and  psycho- 
logical separation  which  often  accompanied  conversion  and  baptism. 
The  Eucharist,  the  most  essential  element  of  parish  life,  was  seen 
as  a personal  affair,  determined  chiefly  by  a self-examination 
and  need  for  forgiveness.  Most  churches  of  the  Reformation  need 
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not  go  too  far  back  in  their  own  history  to  grasp  the  picture. 

The  result  is  that  the  Eucharist  is  udnerstood  mostly  within 
the  framework  for  preaching.  That  view  is  ultimately  anti- 
liturgical,  with  serious  ecclesiological  implications.  What 
prevails  is  a pietistic  type  of  "anti-liturgy  phobia". 

Such  an  approach  gives  thin  nourishment.  We  cannot  blame  the 
missionaries  alone  for  that.  What  is  wrong  here  seems  to  be 
the  absence  of  a sound  basis  for  mission,  with  little  apostolic 
teaching  and  worship  life.  They  tried  to  shape  nascent  churches 
with  the  help  of  "imported"  imposed  materials  and  of  concepts 
brought  from  elsewhere.  This  was  done  by  ignoring  the  local  cul- 
ture. This  resulted  in  another  mistake  - that  such  a church, 
shaped  by  foreign  elements,  cut  off  from  its  local  traditions,  in 
time  isolates  itself,  and  consequently  becomes  unable  either  to 
give  salt  to  or  leaven  the  local  society.  This  is  why  native 
populations  often  regard  the  Gospel  as  "imported".  Liturgy  must 
be  incarnate,  embracing  the  whole  life  and  not  just  a part,  per- 
meating all  the  aspirations  of  the  people.  This  does  not  mean 
an  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  a local  culture  any  more  than  it 
did  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul.  But  if  mission  requires  converts 
to  separate  themselves  totally  from  the  cultural  context  which 
formed  them,  then  this  may  not  be  evangelization  at  all.  Reach- 
ing people  in  their  very  being,  and  making  faith  the  very  soul  of 
their  soul,  flesh  of  their  flesh,  can  be  accomplished  only  by  way 
of  these  cultural  phenomena.  This  remark  does  not  intend  to 
limit  or  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  rather  it  intends 
to  give  importance  to  Christ's  incarnation,  by  which  every  tra- 
dition and  local  way  of  worship  is  considered  in  its  own  right. 

Sacramental  life  transcends  all  cultures,  and  particularities 
within  the  eucharistic  community  shelter  all  traditions,  cultures 
and  languages.  Each  one  finds  his  own  identity  in  this  fellow- 
ship and  universal  koinonia . There  is  a recognizable  core  to 
worship  which  marks  it  as  authentically  Christian.  The  main  ques- 
tion is  how  all  the  constituent  elements  of  sacramental  life  make 
sense  in  a certain  cultural  context.  What  all  the  colours  and 
gestures  signify  is  notoriously  different  from  one  culture  to 
another.  How  human  relationships  are  expressed  publicly  can  be 
an  especially  neuralgic  point,  culturally  speaking.  Beyond  any 
blind  imitation,  what  is  needed  is  that  a common  reference  should 
be  made  towards  the  unique  and  irreplacable  source:  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Churches  must  be  on  guard  against  suffering  from  ob- 
sessions about  imposed  liturgies,  a kind  of  cultural  captivity 
whereby  they  minimize  their  own  culture,  or  whereby  they  sub- 
stitute one  cultural  captivity  for  another.  If  we  do  not  see 
the  supra-national  and  supra-cultural  character  of  the  Church, 
we  risk  falling  into  the  trap  of  confessional  limitation.  We 
need,  moreover,  to  emphasise  the  broad,  catholic  nature  of 
ecclesiology , not  preventing  the  inclusion  of  liturgical  ele- 
ments from  earlier  periods  of  Church  life  throughout  the  world. 

One  contextualizes  not  only  from  within  a given  cultural  con- 
text, but  also  from  within  the  context  of  the  Universal  Church. 
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Thus,  we  continue  the  praise  of  all  our  predecessors.  We  pray 
with  all  of  them  - prophets,  patriarchs,  martyrs,  confessors  and 
saints . 


THE  ONE  CHURCH  AND  THE  MANY  CHURCHES 


The  article  of  the  Nicene  Creed  on  the  Church  is  a mine  of  doc- 
trinal wealth.  But,  as  one  can  see,  there  is  no  teaching  on 
humankind  in  the  Creed.  The  absence  of  anthropology  is  ex- 

plained by  the  fact  that  for  the  Nicene  Fathers  a human  being 
exists  not  as  an  isolated  and  autonomous  being,  but,  because 
of  his  baptism,  as  someone  integrated  into  a fellowship  of 
believers.  He  is  an  "ecclesial"  being,  thinking  and  living  in 
community  with  others,  in  the  communio  sanctorum.  In  other 
words,  the  answer  to  whether  there  is  anthropology  in  the  Creed 
is  the  affirmation  that  the  ecclesia  is  identified  with  the  people 
of  God;  this  is  an  ecclesiology  which  implies  interdependence  and 
sharing.  Only  there,  in  the  Church,  can  one  find  the  real  re- 
lationship between  God  and  humanity  or  between  human  beings. 

There  our  real  existence  is  found  in  a meeting-place  where  we 
are  linked  with  our  Creator  and  our  brothers  and  sisters,  relying 
on  their  koinonia,  their  solidarity,  and  upon  a common  salvation. 
The  Church  is  not  a society  of  scattered  saved  beings  who  work 
for  their  salvation  self-centredly  and  separately,  but  of  Christ- 
ians who  are  co-responsible,  helping  one  another,  offering  pray- 
ers in  communal  worship,  sharing  common  tasks  and  commitments. 

The  ultimate  reality  of  humanity  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of 
the  saving  action  of  God  in  his  divine-human  Church. 

Christ's  Church  brings  us  the  knowledge  of  the  Spirit;  it  permits 
us  to  become  part  of  Christ's  body.  St.  Paul  emphasized  that 
Christians  received  their  blessings  best  in  a community  of  be- 
lievers, in  the  corporate  body  of  the  ecclesia . He  viewed  the 
Church  as  an  extension  of  Christ.  We  thank  God  for  this  member- 
ship because  it  is  Christ's  spouse,  guided  and  directed  by  him 
for  the  salvation  of  our  souls:  "He  has  put  all  things  under  his 
feet  and  has  made  him  the  head  over  all  things  for  the  church, 
which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  him  who  fills  all  in  all" 

(Eph.  1:22-23). 

Orthodox  ecclesiology  is  based  on  the  concept  that  a local 
assembly,  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  headed  by  a bishop 
who  celebrates  the  Eucharist,  is  the  focus  and  expression  of 
catholicity.  As  every  portion  of  the  eucharistic  bread  is 
the  true  body  of  Christ,  so  every  local  church  is  truly  the 
Catholic  ecclesia . "Wherever  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Catholic 
Church",  stated  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (Ad  Smyrnaeos  8,2).  Church 
history  begins  with  ecclesiastical  units  scattered  all  over  the 
world  - the  Oikumene . The  oneness  of  the  Church  in  every  given 
locality  is  a local,  concrete  embodiment  of  that  unity  which  forms 
the  nature  of  the  Church  as  a whole;  it  is  the  unity  of  believers 
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regenerated  into  new  life  by  Christ  who  have  "one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism"  (Eph.  4:5) . To  worldly  divisions,  the  Church 
counterposes  a unity  in  God  which  surpasses  all  racial,  national, 
linguistic  or  social  differences.  For  the  early  Christians, 
the  unity  of  the  Church  was  a fact,  and  not  merely  a dogmatic 
definition  with  no  outward  expression.  However  the  local  com- 
munities increased,  the  unity  of  the  Church  remained  inviolable, 
because  in  all  communities  there  was  the  one  and  the  same  euch- 
aristic  synaxis  united  and  uniting.  Irenaeus  of  Lyons  expounds 
the  catholicity  of  the  Universal  Church  as  follows: 

The  Church,  although  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
world  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received 
the  faith  from  the  apostles  and  from  their  disciples... 
Although  she  has  received  the  preaching  and  this  faith 
while  being  scattered,  she  preserves  it  carefully  as 
one  household.  The  whole  Church  alike  believes  in 
these  things,  as  having  one  (soul)  and  heart,  and 
preaching  in  unison  these  beliefs,  teaching  and  hand- 
ing them  on  as  having  one  mouth. . . For  though  there 
are  many  different  languages  in  the  world,  the  meaning 
of  the  Tradition  is  still  one  and  the  same.  And  the 
beliefs  or  traditions  are  not  different  in  the  Churches 
established  in  Germany,  in  Spain,  among  the  Celts, 
or  in  the  East,  in  Egypt  or  Libya,  or  in  those  estab- 
lished in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  But  just  as  the 
sun,  God's  creature,  is  one  and  the  same  throughout 
all  the  world,  so  the  preaching  of  the  truth  shines 
everywhere  and  enlightens  all  men  who  wish  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Truth  (Adversus  Haereses  1,  10,  1-2)  . 

The  oneness  of  the  Church  is  identified  in  the  Didache  with  the 
Eucharist,  because  it  is  the  sacrament  of  unity  which  gathers 
local  communities  from  the  ends  of  the  world  into  the  one, 
catholic  ecclesia : "As  this  broken  bread  was  scattered  upon  the 
mountains  and  was  gathered  together  and  became  one,  so  let  Thy 
Church  be  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  unto  Thy  Kingdom" 
(Didache  10,  10,  5) . 

If  the  Church  is  indeed  one  and  not  many,  how  are  we  to  under- 
stand our  divisions?  How  are  they  reconciled  with  the  article 
in  the  Nicene  Creed:  "I  believe  in  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church?"  Why  has  this  "oneness"  been  included  in  the 
Creed  parallel  to  a similar  statement  about  our  faith  in  "One 
God,  Father  Almighty?"  From  these  affirmations  we  see  that  the 
Church  is  not  something  we  can  understand  by  scrutinising  it, 
but  rather  something  we  feel,  believe.  Therefore,  it  is  assumed 
that  this  Church  is  attained  by  human  beings  only  through  their 
faith,  since  its  essence  is  beyond  rational  reach.  It  remains 
a real  mystery.  There  is  an  additional  problem  in  that  while 
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it  is  visible,  at  the  same  time  it  is  invisible;  visible  because 
Df  a minimum  of  structure  but,  equally,  invisible  on  account  of 
a divine  character.  From  this  comes  a conflict  between  in- 
stitutionalism and  the  charismatic  approach.  But  above  all, 
the  Church  remains  a mystery,  because  it  realises  the  communion 
Df  humanity  with  God,  an  operation  which  truly  surpasses  human 
and  er  s tand i ng . 

Dn  account  of  being  a mystery,  the  Church  can  not  be  described 
in  human  terms,  as  one  might  describe  a certain  earthly  object, 
nor  be  expressed  in  rational  terms.  Every  definition 
jiven  up  until  now  is  relative  and  approximative.  All  des- 
criptions, offer  us  only  a partial  view;  the  fulness  remains 
aeyond  human  capacity  to  describe.  For  this  reason,  the  entity 
Ls  presented  as  the  "body"  of  Christ,  or  as  the  "people  of  God", 
a "flock",  the  "dwelling  of  God's  saints",  a "building",  a 
"vineyard",  etc. 

Such  illustrations  and  analogies  confirm  the  Church's  organic 
Link  with  Christ,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  links  uniting  a 
particular  member  with  Christ  and  with  other  members.  The  pic- 
ture given  shows  yet  another  dimension,  namely  that  the  Church 
Ls  dynamic,  the  subject  of  growth  and  a further  perfection.  As 
St.  Paul  says:  "...  and  not  holding  fast  to  the  Head,  from  whom 
:he  whole  body,  nourished  and  knit  together  through  its  joints 
and  ligaments,  grows  with  a growth  that  is  from  God"  (Col.  2 : 19) . 
rhis  statement  is  highly  significant  for  an  appraisal  of  what  it 
neans  to  the  members  of  such  a sanctified  and  sanctifying  body 
3uch  as  the  Church.  Being  in  communion  as  members  with  Christ, 
fte  all  constitute  a mystery  of  being,  as  well,  a communion  of 
persons  each  of  whom  bears  the  attributes  and  the  same  divine 
properties.  This  is  without  a doubt  a mystery  reflecting 
ilso  the  divine  relationship  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

rhis  mystery  of  a communion  of  human  being  with  Christ  springs 
Erom  yet  another  mystery,  namely  that  of  Christ's  incarnation. 

Just  as  Christ,  because  he  assumed  humanity,  penetrates  into 
listory  and  exercises  a saving  impact  on  daily  realities,  so 
also  a Christian,  member  of  the  Church,  is  given  spiritual  pro- 
perties for  influencing  daily  life  and,  consequently,  the  whole 
course  of  human  history,  by  his  spirituality  and  personal  holi- 
ness. Thus  the  world  is  gradually  transformed,  restoring  the 
pre-adamic  harmony.  The  human  being  becomes  an  agent  of 
spiritual  health,  of  a new  order,  of  a renewal,  counter-acting 
against  evil  forces,  corruptibility  and  despair.  Every  such 
Dhurch  member  acts  separately  as  a redeemed  person,  and  also 
collectively.  Here  exists  a close  synergia  between  God  and 
numanity,  aiming  at  the  realisation  upon  earth  of  one  and 
the  same  plan:  to  lead  this  world  to  its  own  glorious  finality. 
Jnderstanding  this  dual  mystery  of  our  faith,  we  see  how  import- 
ant is  the  koinonia  in  the  Church  and  in  Christ.  Salvation, 
therefore,  can  be  seen  to  be  worked  out  in  the  framework  of  a 
iouble  koinonia  which  links  the  whole  with  the  part,  and  the 
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part  with  the  whole.  A particular  member  may  act  as  the  whole 
body  does  and  the  whole  may  act  exactly  as  the  part  does.  This 
complementary  and  mutually  sustaining  relationship  is  expressed 
so  very  well,  in  rdgard  to  the  mystery  of  the  Church,  by  St.  Paul: 
"And  if  one  member  suffers,  all  suffer  together;  if  one  member  is 
honoured,  all  rejoice  together.  Now  you  are  the  body  of  Christ 
and  individually  members  of  it"  (I  Cor.  12:  26-27) . And  else- 
where he  states  the  same  truth:  "For  as  in  one  body  we  have  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  do  not  have  the  same  function,  so 
we,  though  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  individually  members 
one  of  another"  (Rom.  12:  4-5).  It  becomes,  therefore,  evident 
that  each  member  participates  actively  in  the  mission  of  the 
Church  through  a per ichoresis  operating  in  an  invisible  but  also 
in  a visible  way. 

Now,  in  the  process  of  dialogue,  the  main  problem  emerging  and 
confronting  us  is  whether  a particular  church  shows  similarities 
with  the  One  Church.  The  answers  given  are  different.  One 
could  try  to  prove  the  similarity  by  certain  selective  criteria. 
What  is  needed  is  more  catholicity  and  wholeness.  Even  hete- 
rogenous bodies  joining  together  into  the  "united  church"  cannot 
claim  that  they  are,  in  fact,  in  the  One  Church.  Unity  cannot 
be  made  again.  It  exists  already.  The  trouble  with  so  many 
such  communities  is  that  they  cannot  really  see  the  relationship 
between  change  and  continuity.  It  is  true  that  every  reforming 
movement  carries  with  it  a theology.  But  what  kind  of  theology 
is  it?  No  matter  what  the  pretext  of  sociological  demand  or 
supposed  "decline",  one  has  not  the  right  to  break  with  the  Church. 
Christ  is  not  remote  or  far  behind  us,  but  an  ever-present  reality. 
He  is  the  Lord  of  history,  continuously  saving  and  intervening. 

We  praise  the  efforts  of  so  many  churches  which  have  merged  into 
one  united  church.  Unity  will  come  by  a series  of  small  steps. 
Disunity  remains  an  anomaly,  contradicts  its  own  nature.  But 
against  a kind  of  sentimental  ecumenism,  we  cannot  avoid  facing 
the  real  issues  which  arise  during  dialogues:  namely,  why  are 
dialogues  between  churches  made  within  such  a narrow  context  and 
why  are  there  so  many  different  dialogues  going  on  which  differ 
so  greatly  from  each  other?  The  reason  is,  frequently,  the 
absence  of  a solid  transconfessional  reference  for  testing  one's 
faith.  What  does  it  mean  to  seek  "unity  in  each  place"?  First 
of  all,  we  must  look  carefully  at  the  physiognomy  of  each  church, 
and  understand  the  importance  of  the  "morphology"  of  each  Christian 
communion.  Then,  we  need  earnestly  to  get  beyond  purely  bilateral 
agreements.  We  should  see  how  the  One  Church  is  related  to  the 
many  churches . 

Frankly  speaking,  each  bilateral  dialogue  is  not  only  a limited 
confrontation  of  two  parties  with  the  aim  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment, but  it  also  concerns  a much  wider  circle  - the  universal 
Church,  which  goes  beyond  space  and  time.  No  dialogue  is  a 
private,  isolated  event,  exclusively  serving  only  those  parti- 
cipants involved.  But  during  discussion  of  such  themes  as 
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ecclesiology  and  soteriology,  when  there  is  an  impasse  or  diffi- 
culty in  proceeding  with  the  dialogue,  help  can  be  sought  from 
many  other  sister  churches.  The  whole  wide  range  of  encounters 
in  which  we  are  involved,  and  where  we  seek  convergence,  should 
be  seen  in  the  light  of  an  interdependence  and  a mutual  perio- 
choresis . 


AMBIGUITIES  OVER  "CONSENSUS" 


What  surprises  many  Orthodox  (whether  they  openly  say  it  or  not) 
is  a persistent  demand  from  various  quarters  for  agreement  and 
consensus  on  theological  studies  which  have  been  proposed.  But 
we  should  see  that,  in  fact,  every  agreement  implies  a giving  up, 
the  abandonment  of  a certain  heritage  which  is  deeply  implanted 
in  daily  religious  life.  A balanced  compromise  could  lead  to  a 
situation  of  extreme  controversy  and  be  a disadvantage,  wakening 
very  little  enthusiasm  for  its  defence,  while  at  the  same  time 
exposing  it  to  a considerable  counter-attack.  This  is  shown  by 
the  example  of  several  dialogues  dealing  with  doctrine.  We  are 
told,  for  example,  that  our  religious  convictions,  or  clearly 
defined  ecclesiological  or  Christological  formulations  made  by 
the  Ecumenical  Councils,  or  statements  of  faith,  may  not  relate 
to  any  objective  reality  beyond  ourselves. 

If  this  is  true,  how  then  can  we  speak  about  "consensus"  when 
there  is  such  a puzzling  variety  of  criteria  applied  to  the  truth? 
How  often  the  Orthodox  participants  in  ecumenical  dialogues  have 
raised  their  diverging  views  without  obtaining  any  just  under- 
standing - and,  therefore,  a "consensus"  - in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  defending  nothing  more  than  the  unbroken  apostolic 
faith  coming  down  from  the  early  days?  In  spite  of  all  this,  the 
Orthodox  remain  in  the  ecumenical  fellowship,  realising  from  ex- 
perience that  consensus  involves  long-term,  patient  encounter  and 
research.  But  we  are  afraid  that  many  of  the  achievements  in  the 
theological  dialogues  which  are  going  on  will  remain  incomplete, 
hardly  representative  and  of  a limited  impact,  if  the  consensus 
documents  being  produced  reflect  only  a limited  number  of  opinions 
and  are  not  integrated  into  any  total,  genuine  consensus. 

The  problem  of  consensus  should  be  given  more  attention.  The  more 
we  acknowledge  our  common  sources  and  roots  inherited  from  the 
apostolic  tradition,  the  more  we  reach  consensus.  Any  departure 
from  such  a method  is  at  the  expense  of  the  oneness  of  faith,  with 
the  risk  of  deviating  us  from  the  goal  of  unity. 

There  is  an  excessively  nervous  sensitivity  concerning  recommend- 
ations to  refer  to  the  historic  formulations  of  Christian  faith. 
Many  from  the  so-called  Free  Churches  are  irritated  by  such  recom- 
mendations, sharply  posing  the  question:  How  can  we  be  sure  that 
Tradition  has  not  been  fossilised  through  the  addition  of  all-too- 
human  elements  in  historical  formularies,  but  is  actually  avail- 
able today  as  a living  and  continuous  stream?  There  is  no  doubt 
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that  a conflict  exists  between  authoritative  statements  about 
Tradition  and  a complete  silence  about  it;  many  Free  Churches 
suspect  any  tendency  towards  conciliar  declarations  consider- 
ing that  they  only  feed  theological  speculation  and  nothing 
else.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  refusal  to  accept  any  clear 
statement  about  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  definitely  wrong, 
jeopardizing  the  real  interests  of  theology  as  well  as  spiritual 
growth,  and  preventing  any  clear,  solid  and  permanent  basis  for 
didactic  and  missionary  purpose  to  be  established.  We  find 
ourselves  unable  to  take  any  bearings  at  all  because  the  land- 
marks are  imperceptible,  as  if  in  a fog.  As  a living  community 
of  Christ,  the  Church  requires  a process  of  theological  thought 
which  will,  at  least,  provide  positions  and  guidelines  solid 
enough  to  permit  those  believers  engaged  in  enquiries  to  take 
their  bearings  by  them.  Both  the  twin  dangers  of  excessive 
dogmatism  imprisoned  in  deadly  formulas,  and  of  rootless  in- 
dividualism, are  to  be  guarded  against.  This  can  be  done  not 
by  rejecting  all  Tradition,  but  by  developing  and  deepening  the 
heritage  of  Tradition  so  that  it  is  able  to  stimulate  and,  at 
the  same  time,  control  individual  exploration. 

The  refusal  to  accept  an  objective  basis  for  faith  which  has  been 
inherited  by  all  of  us  from  the  early  apostolic  Church  might  call 
in  question  all  Christian  communities,  radical  or  otherwise.  Is 
not  such  extreme  subjectivism  dangerous  for  the  entire  Church? 

If  we  cannot  be  sure  that  our  beliefs  rest  on  those  certainties 
for  which  so  many  Martyrs  and  Confessors  gave  their  lives,  that 
they  have  any  relation  to  a reality  beyond  ourselves,  is  there  not 
a real  danger  that  we  may  end  up  feeling  that  we  are  locked  up  with- 
in ourselves?  Or,  still  worse,  end  up  not  caring  whether  we  are 
locked  up  or  not?  As  Christians  we  are  compelled  by  a reality  be- 
yond ourselves  to  commit  ourselves  to  Christ  and  to  the  truth  be- 
stowed upon  the  undivided  Church  existing  at  all  times.  Certain 
theological  papers  are  so  suspicious  of  any  reference  to  the 
Tradition  of  the  unbroken  faith,  and  so  tolerant  of  deviation  from 
ancient  standards  of  belief,  that  we  wonder  at  times  what  we  are 
being  told. 

We  are  urged  to  rely  on  a kind  of  all-pervasive,  hastily-constructed 
doctrinal  consensus,  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  discover  what  this  "consensus"  actually  says  about 
the  shape  of  Christian  belief,  one  fears  also  that  the  current  sub- 
jectivist tendency  may  be  a kind  of  corrosive  solvent  which  could 
dissolve  the  fabric  of  solid  Christian  conviction  and  commitment. 
There  exist  among  certain  of  the  lower  organisms  creatures  which, 
in  order  to  devour  their  prey  more  easily,  first  inject  them  with 
a fluid  that  anaesthetises  and  softens  them  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  swallowed  and  digested.  We  are  apprehensive  that  some 
current  theology  in  the  West,  and  some  theologians,  are  providing 
their  own  pre-digestive  fluid  which  may  well  lull  us  into  a 
pleasant  anaesthesia  of  "unity  agreement",  but  also  render  us 
liable  to  be  easily  devoured  by  God  knows  what  predator. 
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We  rejoice  about  every  effort  to  surpass  anachronistic  confessional 
limitations,  and  to  advance  beyond  narrow  and  accidental  factors. 
But  what  can  and  must  remain  unchanged  is  the  firm  didaskalia  of 
Christian  faith  elaborated  by  the  Fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church 
In  their  serious  works,  they  were  not  imposing  their  own  personal 
views,  nor  introducing  dubious  abstract  syllogisms,  but  giving 
only  the  truth,  and  in  this  operation  they  were  guided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  because  of  their  profound  conviction  about  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  our  forefathers  insisted  so  much 
upon  dogmas  which  reflected,  with  a remarkable  unanimity  and 
symphonia,  the  oneness  of  faith  as  contained  in  the  Gospel  and 
elaborated  by  the  synods.  Within  the  conciliar  aspect  of  truth, 
no  distortion  was  tolerated.  Every  Ecumenical  Council  explained 
that  this  is  precisely  what  was  done  by  the  earlier  Christians 
in  relation  to  the  professed  faith.  Each  Council  affirmed  the 
inviolable  character  of  the  faith.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451) 
thus  confirmed  "the  doctrine  on  the  nature  of  the  Spirit,  sub- 
sequently transmitted  by  the  Fathers...  this  doctrine  which  they 
proclaimed  to  everyone,  was  not,  certainly,  adding  something  new 
to  what  had  been  missing  in  previous  teaching,  but  to  manifest, 
with  testimonies  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  thought  about  the  Holy 
Spirit  against  any  who  tried  to  deny  his  lordship" . 

Such  a vision  of  the  Church's  unity  can  help  us  today  in  our  pur- 
suit of  unity.  In  fact,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  today  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  faith  in  the  midst  of  the  threats  of  so 
many  subjective  theologies  relativising  the  Church  and  Jesus  Christ 
The  ancient  faith  can  become  the  point  of  reference  for  any  new 
interpretation  provided  that  the  new  one  conforms  harmoniously  with 
it. 


FROM  DISUNITY  TO  UNITY 


Today  most  Christian  people  are  involved,  in  some  way  or  another, 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  which  seeks  to  restore  the  unity  of 
Christendom.  By  God's  grace,  we  have  learned  that  we  should  no 
longer  be  proud  of  our  differences.  We  have  realized,  finally, 
what  a scandal  disunity  is  and  how  effective  it  is  as  a stumbling 
block  put  before  the  feet  of  the  unbeliever.  Consequently, 
many  conferences  have  been  held  between  the  separated  churches  and 
high  hopes  have  been  raised  that  the  churches  will  achieve  the  end 
so  earnestly  desired.  But  because  those  hopes  have  been  dashed 
so  many  times,  a depressing  weariness  is  noticeable  now,  and  this 
threatens  to  bring  our  efforts  to  a standstill.  It  would  seem 
that  some  fundamental  mistake  has  been  made  in  our  calculations 
and  that  we  cannot  really  get  on  until  it  has  been  discovered 
and  put  right.  Whenever  there  is  serious  discussion  or  disagree- 
ment on  whatever  subject,  people  tend  to  avoid  the  main  issue  and 
argue  on  the  periphery  of  the  problem.  Much  interest  and  energy 
is  devoted  to  symptoms  and  certain  by-products  found  around  the 
circumference,  until  the  dust  stirred  up  by  the  dispute  has  effect- 
ively obscured  the  main  issue. 
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It  could  be  that  we  think  agreement  on  unimportant  details  will 
eventually  bring  adversaries  to  the  real  heart  of  the  matter 
for  they  will  have  been  encouraged  and  made  amicable  by  a partial 
success.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  sooner  this  idea  is  abandoned 
the  better.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
where  a policy  of  expediency  has  been  followed  at  the  expense  of 
principle,  the  result  has  been  disastrous.  Not  only  has  the 
end  not  been  attained,  it  has,  in  fact,  made  things  much  more 
difficult  as  regards  the  future.  Feelings  have  been  exacerbated, 
suspicions  have  been  aroused  hbout  the  other's  bad  faith.  Some 
cry  out  that  they  have  been  led  up  the  garden  path,  others  that 
they  have  been  sold  down  the  river.  In  short,  things  simply 
have  not  worked  out  as  had  been  fondly  hoped  for  or  expected. 
Everyone  is  disappointed.  We  must  abandon,  if  ever  we  are  to 
see  Christians  united,  both  the  use  of  equivocation  in  discussion 
and  also  the  manufacture  of  ambiguous  formulae  to  cover  differences. 
The  wounds  of  disunity  will  never  be  healed  by  being  covered  by 
a thin  skin.  This  will  certainly  turn  septic,  break  out  and 
bleed  again  unless  they  are  healed  from  below.  Unity  is  only 

to  be  found  at  the  point  of  truth.  It  is  only  there  that  people 

of  differing  traditions  and  conflicting  opinions  can  come  to- 
gether to  meet  in  peace. 

The  problem  is  not  new.  Whenever  a dissident  ecclesiastical 
group  claimed  a legitimacy  for  its  departure,  it  tried  to  find  a 
solid  reference  point,  usually  in  the  Bible.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  "mother"  Church  was  also  arguing  in  biblical  terms 

about  the  shame  of  such  separatist  action  - partly  for  reasons  of 

self-defence.  Such  a procedure  goes  on  again  and  again  with 
many  varied  faces.  Divisions,  schisms,  revolting  heresies  - 
all  for  a rupture  and  the  creation  of  an  autonomous  new  body,  and 
all  appealing  to  the  same  Bible.  This  was  either  by  using  bib- 
lical quotations  selected  as  a support  for  their  own  views,  or  by 
biased  interpretations.  Both  sides  wrestled  to  prove  their  own 
rights  and  their  complete  innocence  for  the  break.  How  could 
any  outsider  handle  such  confusing  quarrels? 

Both  sides  seem  to  suffer  from  obsessional  overstatements  con- 
cerning one  or  another  point  so  as  to  appear  justified  before  God 
and  the  world.  For  instance,  when  Luther  pronounced  that  most 
radical  phrase  - sola  fide  - he  was  intending  to  fight  the  opera 
super rogatione  practices  supported  by  a deplorable  theology  of 
declining  Latin  Scholasticism.  Similarly,  against  an  overdose 
of  sacramentalism  and  ritualism,  other  Reformers  were  absolutising 
the  Word  of  God.  A whole  polemical  literature  thus  was  produced  - 
with  its  sharp,  mutual  accusations  - precisely  because  each  side 
wanted  so  much  to  defend  its  own  cause. 

But  instead  of  lingering  over  discussions  about,  and  comparisons 
of,  theological  positions  under  a pretext  of  promoting  a "healthy 
pluralism",  would  it  not  be  preferable,  in  all  humility,  to  show 
that  unbroken  faith  standing  between  them?  Perhaps  the  method 
attributed  to  the  Fathers  of  Chalcedon  might  be  applied  here: 
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they  acted  piscatorie  et  non  aristotelice . We  need  a new  approach, 
not  the  one  of  reviving  old  disputes  in  order  to  help  our  churches 
achieve  a present,  visible  unity.  In  our  concrete  and  dynamic 
proposals  for  unity  we  should  have  in  mind  the  poet's  lines:  "Words 
are  like  leaves,  and  where  they  most  abound  much  fruit  of  sense 
beneath  is  rarely  found". 

Neutral  basic  criteria  are  of  immense  value  for  the  assessment  of 
whether  a certain  amount  of  foreign  elements  have  entered  a given 
theology  because  of  high  tension  and  polemics.  Defenders  have 
always,  on  the  one  hand,  to  justify  their  own  position  and,  on 
the  other,  to  discredit  and  even  humiliate  their  adversaries. 

This  happened  many  times  among  the  Christian  communions,  which 
were  created  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  in  the 
West.  Now  they  begin  to  feel,  perhaps  unconsciously,  how  un- 
safe is  the  ground  under  their  feet,  and  they  have  need  of  filling 
the  gaps  to  restore  the  ties  which  they  have  broken  with  tradition- 
al historical  churches. 

Such  being  the  picture  of  disunited  Christianity,  the  main  concern 
during  the  bilateral  dialogues  is  often  the  survival  of  churches 
as  distinct  denominations.  Because  of  this,  we  see  a polaris- 
ation of  arguments  which  are  set  forth  in  a narrow  way,  employ- 
ing post-reformation  theses  and  theological  positions.  Every- 
one pretends  to  be  custodians  of  the  Truth.  It  is  often  custom- 
ary for  leaders  of  such  bodies  to  make  much  of  what  is  called 
"the  leading  of  the  Spirit  of  God".  Such  persons  are  convinced 
that  it  was  the  Spirit  which  led  them,  constrained  them  to  open 
and  to  continue  dialogues  with  all  sorts  of  other  churches  with 
a view  to  the  general  merging  of  them  all.  Instead  of  referring 
to  the  witness  of  the  undivided  Church,  they  prefer  that  of  the 
Word  of  God,  because  it  saves  them  from  a certain  embarassment . 

But  recourse  to  the  Word's  guidance  - divorced  from  dependence  upon 
upon,  or  reference  to,  the  proclaimed  faith  and  to  how  this  Word 
was  read  and  understood  in  the  past  - leaves  much  elbow  room. 

The  fewer  the  scruples,  the  simpler  and  easier  the  compromise. 

But,  this  is  a false  distortion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  indwelling 
of  the  Spirit  in  believers  and  in  the  Church.  Our  Fathers  never 
understood  the  Spirit's  operation  outside  the  living  Church.  None 
explained  this  connection  better  than  Basil  of  Cesarea.  Pre- 
cisely for  such  situations  he  wrote  a treatise,  "De  Spiritu  Sancto", 
where  he  states  that  whatever  we  know  about  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
due  to  what  we  have  learned  in  the  Church  and  from  the  Church, 

(On  the  Holy  Spirit  28;  PG  32,  117). 

One  major  recent  breakthrough  in  ecumenism,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  almost  all  churches  now  recognize  that  the  historic  episcopal 
succession  of  ministry  is  a vital  sign  of  continuity  in  the  Church. 
Although  some  do  not  recognize  that  bishops  in  episcopal  success- 
ion are  essential  to  their  own  ministry,  they  see  the  value  of 
this  in  a united  Christian  community.  The  main  thing  is  to 
recognize  the  authentic  apostolic  tradition  in  the  ministry  of 
every  church.  This  is  a great  improvement  on  the  conflict 
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which  has  occurred  regarding  episcopal  succession.  There  is 
definitely  a force  going  against  the  current  - the  united 
Christian  community.  But  the  major  problem  is  to  find  out 
where  the  paradox  of  all  of  this  leads:  Is  there  a basic  point 
of  convergence,  running  parallel  to  a number  of  existing 
divergencies? 

As  we  know,  our  faith  was  established  in  the  early  centuries  of 
our  era.  Hence,  we  do  not  need  to  come  to  conclusions  con- 
cerning a new  faith  upon  which  we  might  hold  a universal  Council. 
But,  in  fact,  we  need  to  make  available  the  basic  truths  of  a 
faith  already  held  in  common  for  centuries.  At  the  present 
time.  What  is  of  great  importance  for  us  is  more  consensus  on 
the  existing  basic  issues  of  soteriology,  ecclesiology  and 
Trinitarian  theology.  The  Orthodox  should  remind  us  how  dis- 
advantageous it  is  to  take  an  isolated  approach  to  all  of  these 
items,  as  if  they  were  different  questions.  The  Orthodox 
always  starts  with  a synthetic  point  of  view.  He  feels  that 
he  is  already  integrated  into  the  fulness  of  the  Church,  and 
from  there  he  begins  to  consider  each  issue  for  further  study. 

The  westerner,  on  the  contrary,  starts  from  the  broken  elements, 
proceeding  up  to  the  top  and  thus  reconstructing  the  lost  unity 
and  the  -broken  inter-churchly  communion.  It  is  as  if  before 
him  there  lies  a jar  broken  in  small  pieces  which  he  tries  to 
gather  up  and  to  rejoin  into  one  entity.  Our  aim,  however,  is 
not  to  start  from  nothing,  but  to  rediscover  that  unity  which 
already  exists,  and  to  acknowledge  it  where  it  seems  to  be 
existing. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Gathered  from  united  and  uniting  churches  around  the 
world,  amid  the  beauty  of  Sri  Lanka  and  the  reminders 
of  life  and  death  in  an  Asian  city,  we  have  heard  in 
a fresh  way  the  Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ: 

"For  he  is  our  peace,  who  has  made  us  both  one,  and 
has  broken  down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostility." 

(Eph.  2:14) 

"There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  just  as  you  were 
called  to  the  one  hope  that  belongs  to  your  call,  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of 
us  all  ..."  (Eph.  4:4-6) 

"...  I in  them  and  thou  in  me , that  they  may  become 
perfectly  one,  so  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou 
hast  sent  me  ..."  (John  17:23) 

We  have  gathered  in  Colombo  to  be  a community  of  faith 
and  mutual  counsel,  to  share  our  experiences  of  pain  and 
celebration,  to  test  our  vision  of  the  Church,  and  to 
be  a voice  within  the  ecumenical  movement  for  those  who 
have  lived  the  calling  to  unity  in  a unique,  costly  way. 
We  have  not  come  merely  to  celebrate  our  past,  but  to 
discuss  and  deepen  our  vision  of  the  Church  and  to  share 
such  discussion  with  the  wider  ecumenical  family. 

We  have  gathered  to  learn  from  one  another  and  to  receive 
new  insights  about  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  have  as 
well  as  the  unity  we  seek.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  we 
have  received  in  Colombo  a broader  vision  of  what  a uni- 
ted church  can  be.  Our  unity,  we  affirm,  must  encompass 
not  only  the  various  traditions  - Protestant  and  Anglican 
which  have  already  entered  into  united  churches,  but  al- 
so the  Orthodox  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  diverse  life  of  charismatic  and  pentecostal  witness. 
We  have  recognized  that  united  churches  must  learn  not 
only  from  one  another  but  from  the  developments  in  mutu- 
al Christian  understanding  made  possible  by  bilateral 
conversations  and  by  movements  of  mission  and  renewal. 
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We  have  moved  in  Colombo  towards  the  conviction  that 
united  churches  have  a unique  and  valuable  witness  to 
make  in  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  Christ's 
Church.  United  churches  do  not  form,  and  do  not  aspire 
to  form,  a confessional  family  or  separate  organization 
of  united  churches.  Our  commitment  to  seek  the  unity 
of  all  Christians  would  not  be  served  by  building  yet 
more  walls  within  the  living  temple  of  the  people  of 
God.  Nevertheless,  we  share  certain  experiences  that 
inform  our  approach  to  unity. 

- United  churches  have  already  been  led  to  trans- 
form previous  identities  and,  thus,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Church  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
its  partial  (confessional,  historical,  cultural) 
manifestations.  This  transformation  has  forced 
us  to  live  with  genuine  openness  and  vulnerabil- 
ity at  the  juncture  of  several  histories,  tradi- 
tions, cultural  forms  and  liturgical  practices. 

- Our  experience,  shared  again  in  Colombo,  indicates 
that  the  search  for  doctrinal,  liturgical  and 
organizational  consensus,  important  as  it  is,  is 
not  by  itself  sufficient  for  realizing  unity.  We 
have  discovered  that  unity  is  equally  a matter 

of  trust  that  allows  us  to  manifest  our  shared 
being  in  Christ  despite  certain  divergences  of 
belief  and  practice.  In  the  terms  given  by  our 
theme,  we  have  found  that  "consensus"  is  insuf- 
ficient without  "commitment"  - which  means  that 
the  uniting  process  is  not  only  determined  by 
matters  of  theology  and  organization,  but  also  by 
matters  of  psychology  and  spirituality. 

- We  can  witness,  through  our  experience,  to  the 
importance  of  visible  unity  in  each  place.  The 
ecumenical  movement  is  fostering  a real  theologi- 
cal convergence,  especially  at  the  international 
level,  which  we  applaud.  But  such  convergence  is 
belied  if  Christians  in  each  neighbourhood,  town, 
region  and  country  continue  to  worship  God  through 
separated  structures.  We  long  for  the  time  when 
all  Christians  in  each  place  can  fully  express  the 
fact  that  they  belong  together  in  Christ,  are 
responsible  for  one  another,  and  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  make  together  the  decisions  which  direct 
their  worship,  their  witness,  and  their  service. 
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We  also  acknowledge,  however,  that  church  union  is  not 
a panacea  for  the  divisions  and  weaknesses  of  the  Church. 
Union  has  not  automatically  led  to  renewal  and  growth. 

At  times  it  has  led  to  a preoccupation  with  structures 
and  regulations  as  members  seek  to  build  new  landmarks 
in  the  absence  of  old  ones.  Some  united  churches,  in 
fact,  have  presented  a picture  of  disunity  because  of  in- 
ternal divisions  and  continual  litigation. 

These  admissions  help  us  to  realize  the  need  for  unity 
after  union.  United  churches  stand  between  federal/ 
cooperative  structures  and  a still-to-be-realized  comple- 
tion of  visible  unity  in  a "conciliar  fellowship  of  local 
churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united".  In  this 
sense,  organic  union  is  a step  on  the  way  towards  the 
full  unity  of  the  Church  universal  (even  as  it  also  forms 
part  of  the  final  goal  of  conciliar  fellowship  as  describ- 
ed at  Nairobi) . In  Colombo,  we  have  looked  carefully 
at  other  possible  steps  on  the  way  - covenant  relation- 
ships j(such  as  that  proposed  in  England)  , integrative 
federations  (e.g.  the  Waldensian  and  Methodist  Churches 
in  Italy) , and  joint  councils  of  churches  which  are  in 
full  eucharistic  communion  (e.g.  the  Joint  Council 
of  the  Church  of  North  India,  the  Church  of  South 
India  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church)  - each  of  which  is  clear- 
ly valuable  in  its  context  but  must  not  be  seen  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  richness  of  fellowship  that  still  eludes 
us . 


We  have  gathered  in  Colombo  keenly  aware  of  the  momentous 
problems  of  our  world  - widespread  hunger  and  poverty, 
daily  evidence  of  oppression  and  social  injustice,  deep- 
ening alienation  among  peoples,  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  Our  awareness  of  human  brokenness  and  our  experi- 
ence of  church  union  lead  us  to  affirm  that  union  and 
mission  are  both  authentic  marks  of  the  Church,  insep- 
arable responses  to  the  same  Gospel.  The  attempt  by 
some  to  create  a dichotomy  between  mission  and  union  ("Why 
spend  time  on  ecclesiastical  relations  when  there  are  so 
many  pressing  issues  to  address?")  betrays  a false  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  Church.  Mission  includes 
not  only  preaching  the  Word  but  also  living  the  Word  in 
response  to  the  Gospel;  it  means  service  to  those  in 
need  and  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  oppressed.  We  af- 
firm that  union  can  serve  as  an  impetus  for  this  kind 
of  mission  and  as  a sign  for  the  renewal  of  human  com- 
munity. 
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We  have  also  been  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  Sri 
Lankan  context  for  our  gathering.  In  many  ways,  our 
agenda  and  our  history  are  re-presented  on  this  island. 
In  Sri  Lanka  the  divisions  of  humankind  are  clearly 
symbolized  in  the  tensions  between  Singhalese  and  Tamils 
In  Sri  Lanka  five  denominations  have  struggled  for  more 
than  a generation  towards  church  union,  though  their 
goal  has  thus  far  been  delayed  by  a familiar  combina- 
tion of  misunderstandings,  fears  and  lawsuits.  And  in 
Sri  Lanka,  home  of  many  ecumenical  leaders,  we  have  re- 
claimed the  legacy  of  two  of  the  pioneers  of  the  church 
union  movement:  Metropolitan  Lakdasa  de  Mel  and  Dr  D.T. 
Niles.  Their  memory  encourages  us  to  persevere  in  the 
journey  towards  an  incarnate,  realized  ecumenism  that 
cuts  across  the  barriers  of  confession,  nationality, 
race,  culture,  sex  and  class. 

In  short,  we  have  gathered  together  in  Colombo  with  a 
sense  that  we  are  beckoned  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  face 
the  new  problems  and  hard  decisions  outlined  below.  The 
Christ  who  prayed  "that  they  may  all  be  one  ...  so  that 
the  world  may  believe"  has  met  us  here.  By  his  grace 
we  witness  to  our  struggles  for  unity  and  proclaim  our 
vision  of  wholeness  to  a fragmented  and  endangered  world 
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II.  GROWING  TOWARDS  A DEEPER 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  CHURCH 


A.  Affirming  Our  Common  Vision 


During  our  days  together  in  Colombo,  "the  nature  of 
the  Church"  has  returned  time  and  again  as  a crucial 
topic  of  discussion.  Our  discussions  have  clearly  ac- 
knowledged that  united  churches  do  not  possess  a dis- 
tinctive ecclesiology  or  doctrine  of  the  Church;  rather, 
we  are  motivated  to  reconcile  past  divisions  by  the  vi- 
sion (held  by  Christians  through  the  ages)  of  the  One, 
Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  unity  we  seek  as  united  and  unit- 
ing churches  is  the  unity  for  which  Jesus  Christ  prayed 
in  his  hign-priestly  prayer  (John  17) . The  oneness 
which  is  to  be  made  visible  in  order  that  the  world  may 
believe  is  the  oneness  of  the  Triune  God  made  known 
through  the  life,  passion  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

Our  churches,  therefore,  affirm  the  centrality  of  their 
life  in  God  and  the  indwelling  of  Christ  through  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  must  be  the  starting  point  for  any 
understanding  of  the  Church. 

Since  the  Uppsala  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Chur- 
ches (1968) , the  concept  of  "conciliar  fellowship"  in- 
volving "local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united" 
has  been  accepted  as  the  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
We  reaffirm  this  vision  of  the  Church  visibly  united, 
especially  as  it  was  elaborated  by  the  Nairobi  Assembly 
in  1975; 

"...  they  are  bound  together  because  they  have  re  - 
ceived  the  same  baptism  and  the  same  eucharist; 
they  recognize  each  other's  members  and  ministries. 

They  are  one  in  their  common  commitment  to  confess 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  proclamation  and  service  to 
the  world.  To  this  end  each  church  aims  at  main- 
taining sustained  and  sustaining  relationships  with 
her  sister  churches,  expressed  in  conciliar  gather- 
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ings  whenever  required  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  common  calling." 

The  Assembly  went  on  to  affirm  that  conciliar  fellow- 
ship expresses  the  unity  of  local  churches  which  are 
themselves  truly  united  and  "separated  by  distance, 
culture  and  time.  It  also  refers  to  a quality  of  life 
within  each  local  church.  It  underlines  the  fact  that 
true  unity  is  not  monolithic,  does  not  override  the 
gifts  given  to  each  member  and  to  each  local  church,  but 
rather  cherishes  and  protects  them."  * This  common  vi- 
sion of  the  one  Church,  in  both  its  universal  and  local 
dimensions,  is  also  central  to  our  understanding. 


B.  The  Particular  Experience  of  United  Churches 


While  united  churches  share  a basic  vision  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  unity  we  seek  with  other  Christians,  we  also 
bring  a special  kind  of  experience  to  these  discussions, 
an  experience  born  of  the  struggle  for  union. 

For  example,  churches  entering  union  are  generally  re- 
quired to  shed  their  denominational  identity  in  the  in- 
terest of  a greater  catholicity.  Our  experience  is  that 
this  leads  to  mutual  enrichment  and  relatedness;  it 
has  forced  our  churches  to  open  themselves  to  change  and 
renewal.  Our  experience,  in  short,  confirms  the  state- 
ment from.the  Nairobi  Assembly  that  "organic  union  of 
separate  denominations  to  form  one  body  does  mean  a kind 
of  death  which  threatens  the  denominational  identity  of 
its  members,  but  it  is  dying  to  receive  a fuller  life. 
That  is  literally  the  'crux  of  the  matter'.".** 

To  speak  more  theologically,  our  experience  confirms 
that  the  oneness  which  comes  through  participation  in 
Christ  is  a dynamic  reality.  The  Holy  Spirit  leads  the 
Church  into  "the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ"  and  the  Church,  therefore,  is  constantly 
challenged  not  to  be  identified  with  static  institutional 


* 


** 


Breaking  Barriers,  Nairobi  1975,  p.  60. 

Breaking  Barriers,  p.  63.  More  will  be  said  about 
the  question  of  "identity"  later  in  this  report. 
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structures.  The  image  of  "sending"  offered  by  the  Risen 
Christ  - "as  thou  didst  send  me  into  the  world,  so  I 
have  sent  them  into  the  world"  (John  17:18)  - is  another 
way  of  expressing  the  dynamic  character  of  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  its  Lord. 

While  this  relation  of  the  Church  to  Christ  is  universal, 
our  experience  confirms  that  it  must  be  witnessed  to  in 
particular  geographical,  cultural  and  socio-political 
contexts.  United  churches  have  been  freed  through  union 
to  respond  more  directly  to  their  national  and  cultural 
contexts,  and  they  have  done  so  through  a variety  of 
ecclesiastical  forms. 

The  most  broadly-based  unions  have  taken  place  in  con- 
texts where  Christians  represent  a minority  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  where  the  scandal  of  divided  churches  preach- 
ing a reconciled  people  is,  therefore,  most  obvious. 

This  point  underlines  the  fact  that  commitment  to  faith- 
ful mission  is  one  of  the  most  compelling  impulses  to 
church  union  and  is  central  to  the  identity  of  most 
united  churches.  Our  experience  shows  that,  by  coming 
together,  churches  free  spiritual  gifts  in  each  other, 
and,  by  avoiding  wasteful  duplication,  are  better  able 
to  allocate  resources  and  personnel  for  mission. 

We  also  want  to  reaffirm,  on  the  basis  of  our  experience, 
a point  made  in  the  "Introduction"  of  this  report.  The 
delegates  in  Colombo  have  disagreed  about  the  level  of 
consensus  required  for  union;  the  experience  of  our 
churches  varies  greatly  on  this  point.  But  we  are  ag- 
reed that  our  unity  in  Christ  is  not  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed through  agreements  about  doctrine,  liturgy  or 
the  nature  of  Christian  mission.  What  is  also  required 
is  that  Christians  in  each  community,  region,  or  nation 
become  responsible  for  one  another,  that  they  make  to- 
gether the  decisions  that  guide  their  life  in  the  Church, 
that  there  be  mutually  binding  visible  unity  in  each 
place. 


C.  A Growing  Vision  of  Local  Churches  Truly  United 


Having  said  this  much  about  our  common  experience  and 
vision  as  united  and  uniting' churches , we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  delegates  in  Colombo  have  not  always 
agreed  about  the  ways  in  which  "mutually  binding  visible 
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unity  in  each  place"  can  best  be  expressed.  Our  ques- 
tions have  led  us  to  examine  several  possible  interim 
steps  to  the  unity  we  seek  as  it  has  been  envisioned  at 
New  Delhi,  Uppsala,  and  Nairobi.  In  the  paragraphs 
which  follow,  we  describe  two  such  interim  steps:  joint 
councils  of  churches  which  are  in  full  eucharistic  com- 
munion, and  covenant  relationships  among  still-autono- 
mous churches.  While  these  may  prove  to  be  extremely 
valuable  in  particular  contexts,  we  stress  that  they 
should  certainly  not  be  seen  as  alternatives  to  the 
model  of  "conciliar  fellowship". 

1.  The  Joint  Council  of  the  Church  of  North  India, 
the  Church  of  South  India  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  repre- 
sents one  framework  of  "sustained  and  sustaining  rela- 
tionships" which  signifies  and  fosters  a joint  commit- 
ment to  the  goal  of  visible  unity.  This  Joint  Council 
was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  recognition  that  the 
three  churches  - because  of  their  relationships  of  full 
communion,  their  common  faith  affirmed  through  the  ac- 
ceptance of  one  another ' s sacraments  of  baptism  and 
eucharist,  and  their  acceptance  of  one  another's  minis- 
try (incorporating  the  historic  episcopate)  - belonged 
to  the  "one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  India,  even  while 
remaining  as  autonomous  churches,  each  having  its  own 
identity  of  traditions  and  organizational  structures". 

The  Joint  Council,  without  integration  of  administrative 
structures,  seeks  to  express  the  "organic  oneness"  to 
which  the  three  churches  stand  committed,  through  com- 
mon action  and  witness,  eucharistic  fellowship,  and  con- 
ciliar participation. 

Our  careful  assessment  of  the  Joint  Council  leads  us  to 
raise  the  following  questions: 

- Is  there  a danger  that  this  Joint  Council  could  be 
seen,  by  churches  that  already  have  eucharistic 
fellowship  and  mutual  recognition  of  ministry  and 
membership,  as  a model  of  visible  unity  that  does 
not  demand  wrestling  with  such  difficult  issues 
as  episcopacy?  It  would  seem  that  a Joint  Council 
could  appropriately  express  a certain  degree  of 
visible  unity  only  among  churches  (e.g.  Church  of 
South  India  and  Church  of  North  India)  which  have 
themselves  gone  through  the  process  of  reaching 
a common  mind  on  such  issues. 
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- Is  there  a danger  that  the  formation  of  a Joint 
Council  at  the  national  synodical  level  could  mean 
that  the  "organic  oneness"  does  not  penetrate  to 
the  local  life  and  mission  of  the  church?  (In 
this  regard,  we  note  that  the  Joint  Council  in 
India  is  attempting  to  establish  Regional  Councils 
in  order  to  work  out  the  local  implications  of  its 
formation . ) 

- Is  there  a danger  that  the  Joint  Council's  advisory 
role  in  relation  to  church  government  could  allow 
the  churches  to  avoid  the  difficult  questions  about 
the  binding  nature  of  common  decision  making?  What 
authority,  finally,  does  the  Joint  Council  have? 


2.  The  biblical  root  of  the  word  "covenant"  emphasizes 
both  divine  initiative  and  human  response.  It  connotes 
responsible  decision  as  part  of  our  human  reception  of 
God's  reconciling  love.  Therefore,  says  Martin  Cressey 
in  the  paper  appended  to  this  report,  "it  would  seem 
appropriate  to  speak  of  'covenant'  in  direct  association 
with  the  binding  mutual  relationships  of  church  union, 
but,  in  fact,  'covenant'  is  used  of  less  close  relation- 
ships on  the  way  to  union".  For  this  reason,  there  are 
reservations  about  the  term  "covenant"  as  a description 
of  an  interim  step  to  unity;  but  we  affirm  that  coven- 
anting, as  understood  in  various  countries,  can  have 
value  as  a step  on  the  way. 

There  are  at  least  two  types  of  covenant  relationships 
already  adopted  or  proposed,  of  which  the  covenants  in 
Wales  and  England  may  serve  as  examples.  The  goal  of 
the  Welsh  Covenant  is  clearly  the  formation  of  a united 
church,  but  the  relationship  inaugurated  through  the 
covenant  does  not  involve  mutual  recognition  of  ministry 
and  membership,  nor  has  it  led  to  eucharistic  fellowship 
(except  on  special  ecumenical  occasions) . This  has  caused 
some  people  to  assume  that  nothing  has  been  achieved. 

The  commitment  to  unity  involved  in  the  covenant  is  lead- 
ing, however,  to  the  formation  of  joint  pastorates,  to 
the  establishment  of  local  ecumenical  projects,  to  agree- 
ment on  a rite  of  Holy  Communion  for  use  on  occasions  of 
joint  celebrations,  and  to  an  attempt  to  plan  the  use  of 
churches'  common  resources  for  mission.  Without  the 
relationships  established  through  the  (limited)  covenant, 
none  of  these  would  be  happening. 
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By  contrast,  in  England  the  proposals  for  a covenant 
involve,  from  the  beginning,  action  which  will  achieve 
mutual  recognition  of  ministers  and  members.  The  non- 
episcopal  covenanting  churches  will  take  episcopacy  into 
their  life  and  all  subsequent  ordinations  will  be  held 
jointly.  The  covenant  will  also  commit  the  churches  to 
set  up,  at  various  levels  of  their  life,  joint  decision- 
making bodies  to  enact  one  of  the  promises  of  the  Cove- 
nant Service:  "Within  this  Covenant,  we  bind  ourselves  to 
develop  methods  of  decision  making  in  common,  to  act  to- 
gether for  witness  and  service,  to  aid  one  another  in 
Christian  growth,  and  to  honour  the  authority  of  joint 
decisions."*  Such  commitments  to  joint  action  and  deci- 
sion would  give  the  English  Covenant  greater  signifi- 
cance and  effectiveness  than  that  in  Wales,  yet  it  still 
needs  to  be  seen  as  only  an  interim  stage  in  the  search 
for  visible  unity  in  England  (the  final  goal  of  which  is 
not  yet  clear) . 

Beyond  this  exploration  of  possible  interim  steps,  we 
have  challenged  one  another  in  Colombo  to  expand  our 
range  of  experiences  (as  well  as  our  frameworks  for  re- 
lationships) in  order  to  move  towards  a fuller  realiza- 
tion of  the  one  Church. 

On  the  one  hand , we  have  acknowledged  to  one  another  a 
Protestant  bias  that  has  informed  the  vision  of  united 
churches.  We  would  be  deeply  enriched  by  a greater  open- 
ness to  the  understanding  of  the  Church  found  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Orthodox  churches,  and  Pente- 
costal churches.  We  encourage  united  churches  to  explore 
increased  contact  with  these  traditions  in  their  local 
contexts.  The  search  for  greater  catholicity  of  faith 
is,  after  all,  at  the  heart  of  the  church  union  move- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  that  such  open- 
ness would  also  pose  a challenge  to  churches  not  pre- 
viously engaged  in  union  negotiations.  United  churches 
have  sometimes  fourid  that  their  experience  of  the  Church 
and  their  overtures  regarding  closer  fellowship  have 
not  been  taken  seriously  by  Roman  Catholics,  Orthodox, 
Anglo-Catholics  and  Pentecostals . Greater  sensitivity 
and  openness  is  called  for  on  all  parts  if  we  are  to 
expand  our  vision  of  local  unity. 


* Towards  Visible  Unity:  Proposals  for  a Covenant,  p.15 
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United  and  uniting  churches  cannot  rest  content  with  any 
thing  less  than  the  full  realization  of  the  Church's 
unity  in  each  place  and  in  all  places.  They  must  be  con 
stantly  aware  of  the  very  limited,  tentative  scope  of 
their  steps  towards  this  goal;  they  must  recognize  the 
interim  nature  of  their  present  identities  and  pray  that 
they  may  be  made  responsive  to  the  call  to  venture  fur- 
ther. The  question  is:  How  to  be  uniting  beyond  union? 

Even  short  of  agreement  about  the  particular  forms  wider 
unity  might  take,  there  are  concrete  things  that  every 
church  can  do  to  prepare  the  way.  Particular  issues 
that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  developing  relation- 
ships with  other  churches  can  be  tackled  without  waiting 
for  formal  negotiations.  A church  that  seeks  to  cleanse 
its  corporate  life  of  those  things  that  hinder  the  Spir- 
it's renewing  power,  a church  that  is  eager  to  learn 
from  Christians  of  other  traditions  and  cultures,  is 
rendering  itself  more  accessible  to  those  outside  its 
own  ranks.  There  are  also  many  more  opportunities  for 
cooperation  and  growth  in  understanding,  particularly 
at  the  parish  level,  than  we  have  yet  pursued.  Mutual 
intercession  across  denominational  boundaries,  for 
example,  is  still  in  its  early  stages. 

On  the  way,  united  churches  find  themselves  seeking  more 
adequate  ways  of  expressing  their  enlarged,  deepened 
sense  of  mutual  support  and  accountability  vis-a-vis  one 
another  and  other  churches  within  and  beyond  their  na- 
tional contexts.  While  valuing  the  links  provided  by 
present  ecumenical  structures,  we  acknowledge  the  need 
in  the  fuller  fellowship  to  which  we  aspire  for  clearer 
patterns  of  shared  decision  making  and  mutual  responsi- 
bility. We  have  discussed  in  Colombo  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
ploring more  fully  the  relationships  between  Christ's 
presence  and  leadership  in  the  Church,  both  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  a personal  office  (at  present  signified  by 
bishop,  patriarch  or  pope)  and  as  it  is  dispersed  with- 
in the  manifold  other  ministries  of  the  Spirit-filled 
fellowship.  What  we  seek  is  a style  of  leadership  and 
decision  making  which  1)  reflects  the  ministry  and  ser- 
vanthood  of  the  Church's  Lord,  2)  is  accountable  to  him 
through  his  Church,  3)  includes  both  corporate  and  per- 
sonal expressions  of  his  presence  to  his  people,  and 
4)  will  be  recognized  as  providing  effective  leadership 
and  authority  by  the  universal  Church.  We  certainly 
have  not  reached  agreement  in  Colombo  on  this  issue.  It 
is  a matter  for  open  and  continuing  discussion. 
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D.  Reflections  on  Unity  and  Spirituality 


There  are  many  specific  aspects  of  the  Church  that  could 
be  lifted  up  for  special  attention  in  this  report.  We 
have  focussed  on  "spirituality",  perhaps  because  it  is 
a topic  sometimes  overlooked  in  discussions  of  "organic 
union".  What  must  be  stressed  is  that  spirituality  can- 
not really  be  divorced  from  the  mission,  organization, 
or  other  elements  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

The  basic  theological  model  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 
is  the  co-inherence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  - "...  that  they  may  all  be  one; 
even  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  in  us..."  (John  17:21).  Just  as  the 
doctrine  of  co-inherence  comes  to  its  fullest  and  finest 
expression  in  the  high-priestly  prayer  of  Jesus,  so  the 
Church's  unity  is  most  fully  and  finely  expressed  in 
prayer  and  holiness  of  life.  Prayer  is  the  basic,  con- 
tinuing work  of  the  Church,  for  it  is  as  true  to  say 
"to  pray  is  to  work"  as  it  is  to  say  "to  work  is  to  pray". 

All  Christian  people,  therefore,  must  have  a spirituality 
which  moves  them  (us)  towards  unity  "that  the  world  may 
believe".  And  in  any  unity  which  may  be  given  to  us,  we 
must  have  a spirituality  which  takes  us  more  fully  into 
the  mystery  of  the  co-inherence  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

The  question  is:  What  kind  of  spirituality?  What  will 
release  the  power  and  the  patience  to  confront  the  is- 
sues of  division  and  give  us  the  perspective  to  discern 
more  appropriate  models  of  union?  Spirituality  has  been 
defined  as  that  gift  of  God  through  his  Spirit  which  en- 
ables us  to  perceive  the  wholeness  of  all  things  being 
gathered  up  into  unity  in  Christ. 

"Spirituality  shares  in  the  growth  of  Christians 
into  an  even  fuller,  richer  apprehension  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Christ  in  his  creation.  Prayer  shares  in 
Christ's  wholeness,  is  directed  towards  the  whole- 
ness of  living  and  loving  that  he  exemplified,  and 
is  already,  this  side  of  the  final  Kingdom,  an 
expression  of  a commitment  that  enhances  the  things 
of  today  into  the  horizon  of  eternity."  * 

* Martin  Conway:  "Growing  into  the  Prayer  of  the 
Risen  Christ". 
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Such  a spirituality,  "directed  towards  the  wholeness 
of  living  and  loving",  must  also  grapple  with  the  divis- 
iveness of  the  world.  It  must  seek  to  hold  together 
prophetic  witness  amid  injustice  and  oppression  (a  wit- 
ness which  often  leads  to  deep  conflicts  and  divisions 
in  the  Church)  and  the  forgiveness  of  God  which  releas- 
es the  Church  for  the  costly  mission  that  is  God's  call. 
Such  spirituality  is  often  forged  in  struggle  as  uniting 
and  united  churches  seek  to  become  "for  that  place"  and 
as  they  seek  to  gather  both  the  joy  and  conflict  of 
their  life  in  adoration  of  the  Lamb. 

Such  a spirituality  must  be  drawn  from  the  varied  ex- 
periences of  uniting  and  united  churches  and  must  seek 
to  comprehend  their  confessional  and  cultural  heritages. 
Even  more,  it  must  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  all 
churches  in  all  places.  We  believe  that  a renewed  com- 
mitment is  demanded  of  us  to  search  for  a spirituality 
which  comprehends  the  riches  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  traditions.  We  realize,  however,  that 
bringing  together  such  diverse  spiritualities  will  be 
a difficult  task,  one  that  can  only  be  achieved  as  dia- 
logue and  common  life  are  deepened.  We  rejoice  that 
this  dialogue  has  begun  in  some  places  between  united 
churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and/or  Orthodox 
churches . 

Certain  nettles,  however,  have  to  be  grasped.  For  the 
early  Church,  a shared  participation  in  Christ  meant 
shared  participation  in  common  prayer  and  praise,  in 
the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  in  council.  Eucharistic 
fellowship  merged  with  shared  decision  making  and  vice 
versa.  Today,  we  break  this  New  Testament  pattern  by 
trying  to  have  one  without  the  other.  The  fact  that  our 
ecumenical  discussions  are  obliged  to  accept  a largely 
non-eucharistic  spirituality  is  a scandal  that  poses 
hard  questions  to  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  or  Ortho- 
dox partners.  Why,  for  example,  do  Protestants  appear 
to  Catholics  to  give  the  eucharist  a place  so  far  from 
the  centre  of  Protestant  spirituality?  Why  do  Catholics 
and  Orthodox  not  show  greater  eagerness  for  eucharistic 
fellowship  now? 

It  is  significant  that  the  young  men  and  women  of  many 
churches  have  grasped  that  the  spiritual  dimension  is 
of  primary  importance  in  the  quest  for  unity.  Large  num- 
bers have  participated  in  annual  pilgrimages  of  the 
TaizS  Community  to  Barcelona,  Rome  and  London.  In  their 
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eagerness  for  meditation  and  eucharistic  fellowship, 
many  have  felt  in  conscience  bound  to  disregard  the 
strict  rules  of  their  churches.  For  them  the  eucharist 
is  central,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  must  be  cele- 
brated in  a particular  way  or  with  a particular  fre- 
quency. Eucharistic  celebration  seems  to  spring  natu- 
rally, spontaneously  from  the  celebration  of  their  one- 
ness in  Christ. 

It  is  also  significant  that  women  have  played,  and  con- 
tinue to  play,  a central  role  in  the  development  of 
Christian  spirituality.  The  United  Church  in  Zambia 
bears  striking  witness  to  the  part  which  women  have  in 
the  prayer  life  of  a new  and  growing  church.  The  reli- 
gious orders  in  the  older  churches  have  been  described 
as  the  still  centre  radiating  power  throughout  the  body. 
One  question  is  how  to  maintain  the  momentum  generated 
by  such  occasions  as  the  Women's  World  Day  of  Prayer 
and  to  use  it  in  the  process  of  ecumenical  renewal. 

There  is  also  a need,  however,  to  develop  patterns  and 
expressions  of  spirituality  which  enable  women  and  men 
to  share  fully  with  one  another  their  particular  ex- 
periences of  the  search  for  an  authentic  faith  in  the 
Triune  God.  We  affirm  the  full  partnership  of  women 
and  men  in  the  quest  for  unity.  Any  future  unity  across 
confessional  boundaries  would  be  belied  by  continuing 
barriers  and  forms  of  discrimination  within  the  com- 
munity of  the  Church.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  con- 
tinue the  search  for  a consensus  on  the  ordination  of 
women  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  to  seek  new 
ways  in  which  women  and  men  can  become  partners  in  common 
decision  making,  in  mission  and  service,  in  spirituality. 

This  point  is  not  limited  to  partnership  between  women 
and  men.  We  must  develop  patterns  of  local  community 
in  our  churches  that  bring  together  people  divided  be- 
cause of  race,  culture,  and  economic  or  political  in- 
justice, patterns  which  both  express  their  common  life 
in  Christ  (lived  out  in  prayer,  eucharist  and  shared 
resources)  and  open  up  possibilities  of  deeper  unity  be- 
tween churches.  We  believe  that  such  community  - as 
envisioned,  for  example,  by  the  Sheffield  Consultation 
of  the  WCC's  Study  on  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in 
the  Church  - can  be  a sign  to  a divided  world  of  a new, 
more  just  society. 

Charismatic  renewal  has  a particularly  important  role  to 
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play  in  this  growth  of  community.  As  Philip  Potter  re- 
minded the  Bossey  Consultation  in  March  1980,  charis- 
matic renewal  confirms  the  goal  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment and  provides  a link  between  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  the  ener- 
gy of  the  charismatic  renewal  is  to  be  unitive  rather 
than  divisive,  ways  must  be  found  to  strengthen  the 
dialogue  and  relationship  between  the  charismatic  move- 
ment and  the  united  and  uniting  churches. 


E.  Reflections  on  Unity,  Mission  and  Evangelism 


All  that  has  been  said  above  on  spirituality  reminds 
us  that  a primary  task  of  the  Church  is  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  people.  United  and  uniting 
churches  have  often  felt  a special  commitment  to  mission 
and  evangelism.  In  countries  like  India,  where  the 
Christian  community  constitutes  only  a small  minority  of 
the  population,  the  united  churches  have  explicitly  re- 
cognized this  as  the  main  objective  of  their  union.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Church  of  South  India  states  that 

"The  Church  of  South  India  purposes  ever  to  be  mind- 
ful of  its  missionary  calling,  and  prays  that  it  may 
not  only  be  greatly  used  of  God  for  evangelization 
in  South  India,  but  may  also  take  its  due  share  in 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  building  up  of 
Christ's  Church  in  other  parts  of  the  world." 

The  Joint  Council  of  the  Church  of  North  India,  the 
Church  of  South  India  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  has  al- 
so affirmed,  as  one  of  its  objectives, 

"to  help  the  churches  to  fulfil  the  mission  of 
evangelization  of  the  people  of  India  and  of 
witnessing  to  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed 
in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  by  striving  for  a 
just  society." 

According  to  our  experience,  such  commitment  for  mis- 
sion and  evangelism  is  true  of  united  churches  through- 
out the  world.  The  very  act  of  uniting  has,  in  a num- 
ber of  cases,  enabled  churches  to  be  more  outward- 
looking, more  conscious  of  their  mission  to  the  count- 
ry of  their  birth,  and  better  able  to  undertake  mis- 
sion beyond  their  own  frontiers.  Union  can  break  up 
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old  patterns  and  entrenched  assumptions,  thus  freeing 
gifts  and  resources  which  were  previously  untapped. 

In  seeking  to  understand  the  nature  of  mission  and 
evangelism,  our  concern  must  not  be  simply  on  the  nu- 
merical growth  of  membership,  but  on  participation  in 
the  total  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  - "to  preach  good  news 
to  the  poor  ...  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
those  who  are  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord"  (Luke  4:  18-19). 


F.  Further  Reflections  on  Christian  Identity 


Finally,  our  discussions  on  the  nature  of  the  Church  have 
led  us  back  to  the  crucial  issue  of  "identity"  and  espe- 
cially to  the  deep-rooted  fear  of  "losing  identity"  in 
the  move  towards  visible  unity. 

Christian  identity,  we  contend,  grows  out  of  a complex 
interrelationship  of  national,  ethnic  and  cultural  iden- 
tity and  our  common  life  in  Christ  expressed  in  terms 
of  both  a confessional  heritage  and  the  particular  heri- 
tage of  the  Christian  community  in  each  place.  These 
elements  must  always  be  held  in  tension  for  we  often 
discover  our  Christian  identity  through  cultural  and 
national  identities  (including  identities  derived  from 
other  living  faiths)  - .though  churches  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  appropriate  uncritically  the  destructive  ele- 
ments of  a national,  cultural  identity.  We  have  been 
helped  to  discern  this  more  clearly  by  our  setting  in 
Sri  Lanka  where  a unique  Christian  identity  has  been 
shaped,  and  continues  to  be  shaped,  by  the  interaction 
of  denominational  traditions  with  a rich  national  and 
cultural  heritage  rooted  in  Buddhism  and  Hinduism.  Chris- 
tian identity  should  thus  not  be  viewed  as  static,  clos- 
ed, "given",  but  as  open  and  dynamic.  Such  identity 
continues  to  grow  through  the  relationship  with  surround- 
ing communities  and,  in  this  way,  contributes  a parti- 
cular richness  to  the  worldwide  Christian  fellowship. 

The  growth  towards  visible  unity  experienced  by  united 
churches  has  enabled  previously-separated  Christian  iden- 
tities to  become  mutually  enriching.  Further,  the  uni- 
ting process  has  often  enabled  Christian  communities  to 
affirm  themselves  as  part  of  a national,  cultural  heri- 
tage. In  this  way,  identity  is  not  lost  (as  if  iden- 
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tity  were  an  object  to  be  guarded!)  but  expanded  and 
enriched.  It  is  vitally  important  that  all  uniting  and 
united  churches  be  aware  of  this  process. 

These  churches  must  also  be  aware,  however,  of  the  dan- 
ger that  their  members  will  feel  a deep  rootlessness 
after  union.  This,  too,  must  be  taken  seriously.  A 
uniting  church  discovers  its  own  identity  as  it  re- 
ceives the  heritage  of  various  traditions  and  forms  them 
into  a diversity  that  is  not  simply  "reconciled"  or 
"comprehensive"  but  creatively  integrated,  a diversity 
which  is  able  to  learn  from  and  incorporate  a wide  vari- 
ety of  traditions.  It  also  discovers  its  identity  as 
it  becomes,  through  its  mission  and  witness,  the  church 
for  that  place. 

We  have  found  that  this  process  of  discovery  depends,  to 
a considerable  extent,  on  how  the  new  church  responds 
to  "identity-shaping  events"  in  the  years  immediately 
following  union.  For  example,  the  young  Uniting  Church 
in  Australia  responded  with  unequivocal  support  when 
some  of  its  pastors  were  arrested  in  a church-state  clash 
over  Aboriginal  land  rights.  As  a result,  the  church, 
whatever  else  its  self-understanding,  sees  itself  (and 
is  seen  by  others)  as  firmly  committed  to  the  struggle 
for  racial  justice. 

Another  example  is  provided  by  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan  (Kyodan)  which  issued,  in  1967,  "The 
Confession  of  the  Responsibility  of  the  Kyodan  During 
World  War  II".  This  statement  sought  forgiveness  for 
the  church's  support  of  the  war-time  Japanese  govern- 
ment. Such  an  act  of  confession,  while  it  produced 
some  conflict  and  division,  has  led  the  Kyodan  into 
a renewed  identity,  freeing  it  for  mission. 

It  must  be  said  that  such  identity  events  are  not  al- 
ways unambiguous.  Whether  the  identity  they  help  to 
shape  will  be  creative  (rather  than  destructive) , uni- 
fying (rather  than  divisive) , and  mission-oriented  (ra- 
ther than  introverted)  depends  on  several  factors  - 
for  example,  how  the  uniting  churches  have  sensitized 
their  members  to  mission  issues  before  union,  how  skill- 
fully the  church  nurtures  new  personal  relationships 
and  handles  contentious  issues  in  the  crucial  early 
years  of  union,  and  how  effectively  the  church  distin- 
guishes between  issues  that  call  for  immediate,  visible 
attention  and  those  that  require  a more  subtle  approach. 
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If  effectively  handled,  such  events  enable  a united 
church  to  identify  itself,  and  to  be  identified,  as  a 
sign  of  the  renewed  and  reconciled  community  which  comes 
into  being  in  Christ. 
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III.  PARTICULAR  ISSUES  FACING 
UNITED  AND  UNITING  CHURCHES 


Much  of  our  discussion  in  Colombo  has  grown  out  of  a series 
of  case  study  presentations.  The  churches  or  negotiating 
committees  making  the  presentations  were  asked  to  reflect, 
on  the  basis  of  their  particular  experience,  on  several 
carefully-focussed  issues  or  problems  of  concern  to  all 
united  and  uniting  churches.  Our  process  was  to  hear  the 
case  study,  lift  up  in  plenary  additional  elements  of  the 
issues  it  raised,  and  then  discuss  some  of  these  issues 
in  greater  depth  in  small  working  groups. 

The  sections  which  follow  are  not  systematic  but  highly 
selective;  they  do  not,  in  other  words,  pick  up  all  (or 
even  most)  of  the  issues  dealt  with  in  the  case  studies, 
but  only  those  selected  for  further  discussion  by  the 
working  groups . The  sections  themselves  were  written  by 
a drafting  committee  on  the  basis  of  both  the  plenary 
discussions  and  memoranda  produced  by  the  working  groups. 


A.  Relationships  Within  the  One  Ecumenical  Movement 


Our  reflections  about  the  one  ecumenical  movement  convince 
us,  first,  that  united  and  uniting  churches  have  a unique 
perspective  on  catholicity  and  reconciliation  to  share 
with  others,  and,  second,  that  dynamic  links  need  to  be 
established  or  strengthened  between  "local",  multilateral 
church  unions  and  other  approaches  to  visible  unity 
(e.g.  councils  of  churches  and  bilateral  conversations 
carried  out  through  Christian  World  Communions) . We 
have  much  to  gain  by  teaching  each  other  in  the  common 
search  for  visible  unity  shaped  by  our  confessing  the  one 
apostolic  faith  and  sharing  one  eucharistic  fellowship. 
Conversely,  we  have  much  to  lose  whenever  these  different 
approaches  and  models  are  viewed  as  alternatives,  when- 
ever a "competitive  ecumenism"  polarizes  the  search  for 
unity. 
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1 . United  Churches  and  Christian  World  Communions 


The  relationships  between  united  churches  and  the  Chris- 
tian World  Communions  are  necessarily  ambivalent,  though 
we  are  convinced  that  these  relationships  could  be  one 
of  the  creative  edges  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  United 
churches  consistently  resist  the  formation  of  their  own, 
separate  world  fellowship.  Their  focus  is  on  visible 
unity  in  each  place,  while  concentrating  their  global 
witness  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  its  strug- 
gle for  unity  in  all  places.  Yet  many  united  churches 
want  to  establish  (and,  in  some  cases,  have  established) 
relationships  of  dialogue  and  witness  with  those  Chris- 
tian World  Communions  committed  to  the  goal  of  visible 
unity.  We  especially  want  to  get  beyond  the  sense  of 
being  adversaries  which  sometimes  characterizes  rela- 
tions between  united  churches  and  the  Christian  World 
Communions . 

United  churches,  of  course,  will  remain  committed  to 
certain  principles  which  stem  from  their  understanding 
of  the  Church.  We  cannot,  for  example,  accept  the 
church  divisions  of  the  past  as  normative,  nor  can  we 
accept  any  patterns  of  paternalism  - past  or  present, 
intentional  or  unintentional  - in  the  relations  between 
churches  of  the  West  and  East,  South  and  North.  We  must 
oppose  such  attitudes  and  patterns  if  they  are  expres- 
sed by  any  of  the  Christian  World  Communions,  just  as 
the  Christian  World  Communions  must  call  us  back  from 
any  tendency  to  provincialism.  Beyond  this,  however, 
we  believe  that  there  are  many  areas  of  exploration  and 
common  witness  possible  for  united  churches  and  Christian 
World  Communions. 

The  Colombo  Consultation  receives  with  appreciation  the 
greetings  from  the  1981  Conference  of  Secretaries  of 
the  Christian  World  Communions  (Lake  Junaluska,  North 
Carolina)  which  states  their  "belief  and  commitment 
in  the  task  of  calling  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  vis- 
ible unity  in  the  one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ",  and 
which  welcomes  "the  opportunity  of  the  Sri  Lanka  Church 
Union  Consultation  for  a further  probing  and  testing  of 
those  theological  issues  which  prove  church  divisive  in 
some  quarters".  We  request  the  Faith  and  Order  Secre- 
tariat to  share  the  report  of  the  Colombo  Consultation 
with  the  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  the  Christian 
World  Communions.  We  look  forward  to  exploring  with 
the  Conference  ways  of  fulfilling  our  common  calling  in 
the  one  ecumenical  movement. 
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One  issue  deserves  further  mention  in  this  report.  Our 
relations  with  Christian  World  Communions  and  denomina- 
tional mission  boards  is  still  complicated  by  the  flow 
of  funds  from  the  West  to  the  churches  of  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America.  Mutuality  in  mission,  such  as  that 
envisioned  by  the  WCC ' s study  on  the  Ecumenical  Sharing 
of  Resources,  is  still  a goal  to  be  attained.  We  parti- 
cularly note  that  some  patterns  of  funding  make  local 
churches  financially  dependent  and  thus  unwilling  to 
participate  in  church  union  for  fear  that  such  funding 
would  be  cut  off.  In  other  places,  large  amounts  of 
funds  are  given  by  independent  mission  boards  to  dissi- 
dent groups  in  order  to  strengthen  opposition  to  church 
union.  These  tragedies  should  not,  however,  be  blamed 
entirely  on  Christian  World  Communions  or  mission  boards; 
some  "third  world"  church  leaders  also  seek  these  funds 
and  exploit  this  anti-ecumenical  paternalism. 

2 . United  Churches  and  Bilateral  Conversations 


Bilateral  conversations  - theological  dialogues  carried 
out  by  representatives  of  two  churches  or  two  Christian 
World  Communions  on  the  way  towards  full  fellowship  - 
have  become  an  important  part  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
Those  that  involve  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  offer  speci- 
al promise  in  reconciling  the  divisions  of  the  centuries 
and  in  contributing  to  the  larger  unity  of  the  whole 
people  of  God. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  representatives 
of  united  and  uniting  churches  and  bilateral  conversa- 
tions to  share  their  experiences.  Our  theological  con- 
vergences, achieved  during  the  search  for  local  church 
union,  bear  many  of  the  same  marks  of  wholeness  as  those 
achieved  through  the  bilaterals.  Such  sharing  seems 
particularly  timely  as  the  bilaterals  begin  both  to  face 
the  issue  of  the  reception  of  their  theological  conver- 
gence in  the  churches  and  to  deal  with  the  new  church- 
dividing  issues  in  the  human  family.  Our  two  approaches 
can  strengthen  each  other  and  thus  support  the  common 
task  of  helping  divided  churches  to  confess  their  one 
Lord  in  the  world. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  propose 

that  the  work  on  theological  consensus  and  the  nature 
of  visible  unity  done  by  the  united  and  uniting 
churches  be  regularly  and  intentionally  shared  through 
Faith  and  Order; 
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- that  representatives  from  united  churches  which 
are  members  of  various  Christian  World  Communions 
(especially  from  united  churches  in  the  "third  world") 
be  included  as  full  participants  in  bilateral  con- 
versations ; 

- that  representatives  of  united  churches  be  invited 
to  participate  in  any  future  Forum  of  Bilateral  Con- 
versations (should  another  Forum  be  convened) ; 

- that  a meeting  be  arranged,  with  the  help  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Secretariat,  between  participants  of  the 
Colombo  Consultation  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Secre- 
tariat for  Promoting  Christian  Unity; 

- that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  consider  holding, 
after  the  Vancouver  Assembly,  another  conference 

of  united  and  uniting  churches  and  bilateral  con- 
versations similar  to  the  one  held  in  1973  in  Salamanca. 


3.  United  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 


In  our  pilgrimage  towards  the  wider  unity  of  conciliar 
fellowship,  we,  as  representatives  of  united  and  uni- 
ting churches,  accept  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as 
a providential  instrument  of  God.  While  imperfect  in 
many  respects,  it  provides  a unique  forum  where  the 
search  for  "visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucha- 
ristic  fellowship  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common 
life  in  Christ"  (WCC  Constitution)  is  an  expression  of 
the  search  for  the  unity  and  renewal  of  the  human  family. 

We  in  Colombo  recall  the  warning  of  the  Toronto  Consul- 
tation of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  (1975) : United 
churches  "...  are,  in  principle,  freer  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  vital  issues  of  the  society  in  which  they 
live.  They  may  be  tempted  to  over-identify  with  that 
society.  For  this  reason  they  need  strong  links  beyond 
national  boundaries."  We  commit  ourselves  to  strengthen 
the  linkage  provided  through  the  WCC,  by  listening  more 
carefully  to  the  voices  we  hear  in  that  forum,  by  respond- 
ing more  seriously  to  the  products  of  the  multilateral 
search  for  consensus  (such  as  the  forthcoming  statement 
on  "Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry") , and  by  articula- 
ting more  clearly  for  others  the  distinctive  experiences 
and  perspectives  of  united  churches. 
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We  urge  other  member  churches  of  the  WCC  to  make  a simi- 
lar commitment  to  strengthen  their  fellowship  through 
the  Council.  There  is  a danger  that  the  WCC  assemblies 
and  commissions  will  become  too  conf essionally-oriented 
and  thus  not  adequately  express  the  need,  witnessed  to 
by  united  churches,  to  transform  confessional  identities 
as  part  of  the  search  for  unity.  The  WCC  must  never 
become  a forum  of  the  super  churches  where  wealth  and 
power  - not  the  call  to  self-giving,  reconciling  love  - 
are  the  signs  of  membership.  We  call  on  the  WCC  (through 
its  staff,  commissions  and  assemblies)  to  strengthen 
its  commitment  to  fostering  the  quest  for  visible  unity. 

Finally,  we  encourage  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
and  its  Secretariat  to  advocate  and  interpret  with  an 
even  louder  voice  the  essential  calling  to  visible 
unity,  and  to  stimulate  more  regularly  the  witness  of 
united  and  uniting  churches.  In  this  regard,  we  wel- 
come the  idea,  proposed  by  Faith  and  Order,  of  a volume 
on  united  churches,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  help  in 
its  completion  during  1982. 


B.  Relations  Among  United  Churches 


Since  the  first  meeting  of  united  and  uniting  churches 
in  Bossey  (1967)  , representatives  have  urged  their  chur- 
ches to  establish  "mutual  relationships  of  full  communion". 
Special  recommendations  were  made  for  this  task  in  Toron- 
to (1975),  including  the  call  to  "mutual  recognition" 
and  "relationships  appropriate  to  such  recognition". 

Several  churches  have  responded  favourably  to  these  pro- 
posals . 

The  Colombo  Consultation  has  heard  a case  study  on  the 
particular  relationship  which  has  developed  between  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  (USA)  and  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  the  Union  (Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic) . It  is  our  opinion  that  the  multi- 
dimensional way  of  relating  these  churches  can  serve  as 
a significant,  positive  model..*  This  is  particularly 
true  for  relationships  between  churches  in  the  "first" 


* Information  on  this  relationship  can  be  obtained 

through  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  World  Council 
of  Churches,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
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and  "third"  worlds,  relationships  that  have  often  been 
based  solely  (or  at  least  primarily)  on  financial  con- 
siderations. Since  united  churches  have  no  separate, 
international  structure,  we  ask  the  Faith  and  Order 
Secretariat  to  continue  to  serve  as  a clearing  house  for 
united  churches  and  church  union  negotiations,  especial- 
ly as  these  churches  and  committees  seek  to  increase 
and  deepen  their  mutual  relationships. 

A final  word  of  caution:  The  term  "mutual  recognition", 
widely  used  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  has  the  positive 
implication  of  "sustained  and  sustaining"  relationships 
so  vital  to  the  search  for  unity.  It  can  also  imply, 
however,  that  some  churches  "pass  judgment"  on  whether 
others  are  worthy  of  such  recognition.  We  reject  this 
understanding  of  the  term.  All  attempts  at  mutual  recog- 
nition should  be  marked  by  a humility,  an  openness  and 
a sensitivity  which  allow  each  church  to  accept  the 
other  as  part  of  the  Body  of  Christ  despite  cultural  or 
ecclesiastical  differences. 


C.  The  Relationship  Between  Church  Union  and  the  State 


This  complex  and  important  topic  cannot  possibly  be 
covered  in  the  space  provided  by  this  report.*  Our  case 
studies,  however,  allow  us  to  make  the  following  ob- 
servations : 

1.  The  United  Church  of  Zambia  was  formed  at  the  time 
when  the  country  was  in  the  process  of  becoming  indepen- 
dent. In  this  instance,  church  union  was  a factor  which 
helped  to  unify  the  nation,  just  as  national  growth  helped 
unify  the  church. 

2.  In  some  countries  (e.g.  Germany  in  1817  and  Japan 
in  1941)  , church  union  was  brought  about  by  governmental 
action.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  since  church  union 
always  develops  in  a specific  historical  context,  but 
experience  shows  that  unions  which  result  from  govern- 
mental pressure  need  to  be  based  on  a)  a sound  theologi- 
cal foundation,  b)  an  openness  to  the  critical  evalua- 

* For  a fuller  treatment  of  the  subject,  readers  are 
directed  to  Church  and  State,  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  85. 
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tion  of  social  institutions,  c)  the  support  of  reli- 
gious freedom  for  all  people,  and  d)  the  provision  of 
support  for  minorities.  In  Japan,  the  Kyodan  could  not 
have  come  into  being  so  rapidly  without  governmental 
pressure,  but  the  lack  of  sufficient  preparation  has  led 
to  serious  difficulties  after  union.  We  affirm  that  it 
is,  finally,  the  community  of  faith  which  must  decide 
whether  or  not  to  unite.  A government  cannot  compel 
people  to  belong  to  a church;  it  should  not  constitute 
nor  prevent  church  union. 

3.  In  some  places  (e.g.  the  United  Kingdom),  churches 
are  "nationally  recognized"  as  "established"  by  law. 

This  relationship  has  created  difficulties  for  union 
negotiations  that  involve  both  the  established  churches 
and  churches  which  reject  any  official  relation  to  the 
state.  Further  study  is  needed  on  this  complex  subject. 


D.  Education  for  Church  Union 


There  has  been  a good  deal  of  discussion  in  Colombo 
about  the  importance  of  education,  especially  at  the  con- 
gregational level,  if  churches  are  to  "grow  towards  con- 
sensus and  commitment".  Church  union  demands  that  we 
be  led  out  of  familiar,  comfortable  surroundings  into 
uncharted  territory  that,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  can 
seem  unfamiliar  and  far  less  comfortable.  Once  there  we 
may  well  discover  new  potential  for  Christian  growth  and 
new  freedom  for  creative  witness  to  the  Gospel,  but  the 
transition  can  be  filled  with  uncertainty.  How  can  we 
make  the  process  of  uniting  feel  more  "familiar"  for 
church  members?  How  can  we  dispel  some  of  the  natural 
uncertainty?  Many  have  looked  with  high  expectations 
to  educational  programmes  as  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions . 

Having  listened,  however,  to  reported  difficulties  from 
a number  of  negotiations,  and  especially  to  a case  study 
of  the  educational  experience  in  Ghana,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  education  cannot  do  all  that  we  have  ex- 
pected of  it.  The  diligence  with  which  educational  ini- 
tiatives were  taken  in  Ghana  over  several  years  is  worthy 
of  high  commendation.  Real  issues  were  openly  and 
squarely  faced.  Booklets  were  provided  for  congrega- 
tional study  under  such  titles  as  "Church  Union  in  Ghana? 
Questions  and  Answers",  and  "Christian  Unity  in  Your 
Town:  A Call  to  Church  Leaders".  Seminars  were  held  for 
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ministers  and  lay  people,  including  joint  visits  by  the 
heads  of  the  uniting  churches.  Still,  the  date  of  union 
has  had  to  be  postponed. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Ghana  experience  suggests  that  the 
overriding  reason  for  the  opposition  to  union  is  the  fear 
of  change,  fear  of  an  unknown  future.  These  fears  lead 
to  a failure  of  the  will  to  union  - the  commitment  - at 
crucial  points  of  decision  making,  both  personal  and 
corporate.  Such  fears,  it  seems,  cannot  be  entirely 
overcome  by  education,  and  especially  not  by  the  educa- 
tional approaches  generally  used  by  uniting  churches. 

New  approaches  will  need  to  be  employed,  including  role- 
playing,  psycho-dramas,  and  the  simple  sharing  of  per- 
sonal experience  by  those  who  are  already  members  of 
united  churches.  To  tell  one's  own  story,  and  to  do 
this  by  word  of  mouth,  is  the  most  effective  and  con- 
vincing witness  possible.  Also  important  is  the  other 
side  of  telling  the  story  - namely,  listening.  Listen- 
ing, with  interest  and  a willingness  to  learn,  to  state- 
ments of  fear  and  hesitancy,  can  help  establish  the 
trust  on  which  true  unity  is  based. 

These  approaches  will  not,  of  course,  relieve  all  fears 
and  anxieties  about  entering  into  union,  but  they  may 
help  reduce  them  to  manageable  proportions.  Such  acti- 
vities may  also  make  clear  that  church  union  should  not 
be  the  result  of  an  imposed  plan.  We  believe,  in  the' 
final  analysis,  that  the  process  of  arriving  at  a con- 
sensus is  as  important  as  the  consensus  itself.  Union 
will  not  come  about  as  a result  of  trying  to  threaten 
or  seduce  Christians  on  the  basis  of  an  enforced  con- 
sensus; nor  will  it  necessarily  succeed  if  local  church 
members  are  given  more  information  about  the  other  uniting 
churches  or  about  the  consensus  on  which  the  union  is  to 
be  based.  Alternative  approaches,  based  on  personal  en- 
counter, need  to  be  developed.  Also  needed  is  the  sensi- 
tivity to  discern  when  further  education  must  become  se- 
condary to  the  call  for  commitment.  Some  education,  it 
seems , can  only  come  through  the  actual  experience  of 
union . 

An  essential  person  for  education  activities  in  the 
local  congregation  is  the  minister.  The  planning  of 
educational  events  and  the  development  of  educational 
resources  by  church  union  committees  should,  therefore, 
be  designed  to  encourage  enthusiastic  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  parish  minister.  Since  it  is  quite  possible 
for  ministers  to  hinder  church  union  efforts  by  prevent- 
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ing  educational  materials  and  opportunities  from  reach- 
ing their  congregations,  clergy  need  to  be  given  special 
consideration  during  the  church  union  process. 

In  order  to  foster  growth  in  consensus  and  commitment, 
we  recommend  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  encou- 
rage regional  consultations  for  uniting  churches  which 
would  make  use  of  available  educational  materials  as  well 
as  the  living  experience  of  persons  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  church  union  efforts.  It  would  be  particularly 
valuable  to  bring  together  representatives  from  churches 
which  are  going  through,  or  have  gone  through,  similar 
negotiations . 


E.  Difficulties  Facing  United  and  Uniting  Churches 


Much  of  our  discussion  in  Colombo  has  dealt,  as  would 
be  expected,  with  difficulties  faced  by  our  churches  both 
before  and  after  union.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
such  a sharing  of  problems  and  experiences.  We  offer  the 
following  summary  of  our  discussions  not  as  a definitive 
list  but  as  a selective  one  in  hopes  that  it  will  stimu- 
late further  sharing  and  reflection.  One  preliminary 
assumption,  however,  must  be  stressed:  If  the  decision 
to  unite  is  seen  in  purely  functional  terms,  then  the 
difficulties  mentioned  below  may  seem  to  demand  too 
much  effort;  but  if  union  is  seen  as  a response  to  the 
calling  of  God,  then  all  difficulties  can  be  overcome 
joyfully. 

1.  Our  first  point  is  obvious  but  extremely  important: 
Church  union  often  runs  into  difficulty  because  the  mem- 
bers of  the  negotiating  churches  simply  lack  any  experi- 
ence of  sustained  cooperation  with  Christians  of  other 
denominations.  This  lack  of  experience  often  leads  to 
disinterest  in  church  union;  it  also  explains  some  of 
the  fears  about  church  union  ("the  fear  of  an  unknown 
future")  mentioned  above  in  the  section  on  "Education 
for  Church  Union".  Local  ecumenical  schemes  can  help, 
in  many  instances,  to  overcome  this  problem. 

2.  Similarly,  the  movement  towards  union  is  frequently 
hampered  by  misunderstandings  about  the  spirituality  of 
other  negotiating  churches.  It  is  most  important  that 
the  uniting  process  should  include  numerous  occasions 
for  the  laity  of  the  negotiating  churches  to  share  in 
worship  and  prayer. 
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3.  Breaking  down  denominational  barriers,  and  the 
attitudes  associated  with  them,  still  proves  difficult. 
Often  these  barriers,  as  noted  earlier  in  this  report, 
stem  from  attachments  to  a denominational  "heritage" 

or  a national,  cultural  "identity"  rather  than  to  a 
particular  doctrinal  position.  This  is  a case  where 
educational  programmes  based  on  the  sharing  of  personal 
experience  can  be  important.  Uniting  churches  must  also 
show  real  sensitivity  in  bringing  into  the  newly-formed 
church  things  of  value  from  their  various  denominational 
traditions . 

4.  A frequently  overlooked  stumbling  block,  is  the 
specialized  language  and  terminology  used  in  union  nego- 
tiations. This  can  cause  real  misunderstanding  and  can 
increase  the  fear  talked  about  above.  A glossary  of 
terms  appended  to  church  union  documents  can  be  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  dealing  with  this  difficulty. 

5.  A crucial  difficulty  is  that  of  determining  for 
each  situation  the  desirable  level  of  support  for  a 
proposal  to  unite.  We  affirm  that  union  must  be  sup- 
ported by,  and  reflect  the  understanding  of,  a signi- 
ficant majority  of  uniting  church  members;  and  we  acknow- 
ledge that  the  rights  of  minorities  must  be  respected. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  wishes  of  a major- 
ity are  denied  because  the  majority  vote  in  favour  of 
union  does  not  meet  specified  requirements.  We  suggest 
that  provisions  calling  for  re-consideration,  in  the 
event  that  an  insufficient  majority  votes  in  favour,  be 
written  into  union  proposals.  Thus,  if  60%  of  church 
members  vote  in  favour  when  a 75%  majority  is  required, 
the  scheme  would  not  be  abandoned.  The  majority  vote 
provides  a sound  basis  for  further  negotiations. 

6.  A closely  related  problem  is  that  of  making  pro- 
visions for  members  of  the  uniting  churches  who  choose 
not  to  enter  the  union.  What  is  a just  allocation  of 
resources  for  such  a minority?  Experience  shows  (e.g. 
in  the  1977  union  in  Australia)  that  generous  provision 
does  not  necessarily  prevent  bitterness;  but  it  is  none- 
theless essential  that  a scheme  include  fair,  straight- 
forward provisions.  A further  exchange  of  information 

on  this  issue  among  united  and  uniting  churches  may  prove 
helpful,  especially  for  those  in  the  midst  of  union  nego- 
tiations . 
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7.  Some  united  churches  face  difficulties  arising  from 
insignificant  preparation  for  the  legal  aspects  of  church 
union.  In  most  cases,  a church  creates  trusts  and  ap- 
points trustees  from  among  its  members  to  hold  and/or 
manage  properties  and  institutions  on  behalf  of,  and 
in  the  name  of,  the  church.  Such  trusts,  after  registra- 
tion, become  legal  entities.  It  is  imperative  that  when 
churches  holding  properties  through  registered  trusts 
move  towards  union,  they  make  adequate  legal  provisions 
for  relating  their  different  trusts  to  the  new  united 
church  (preferably  at  the  same  time  as  the  inauguration 
of  ecclesial  union)  so  that  the  church  union  also  becomes 
a legal  union.  Sufficient  precaution  may  preclude  the 
possibility  of  future  litigation  regarding  control  and 
management  of  properties  and  institutions,  both  between 
dissidents  and  the  united  church  and  within  the  united 
church  itself.  It  is  also  good  to  recall,  in  this  res- 
pect, St  Paul's  warning  that  for  Christians  to  have  law- 
suits with  one  another  is  a defeat  for  the  Gospel  (I  Cor. 
6:7). 


8.  Another  difficulty  is  the  length  of  time  taken  by 
union  negotiations.  Protracted  negotiations  are  often 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  many  and  varied  processes  - 
organizational  and  educational  - demanded  by  church  un- 
ion; but  such  lengthy  negotiations  may  also  lead  to 
fatigue  on  the  part  of  church  leaders  and  members.  Some 
studies  suggest  that  actual  negotiations  should  not  last 
beyond  one  generation  of  church  leaders.  Our  experience 
shows  that  the  time  involved  will  vary  from  one  situa- 
tion to  another,  but  we  would  stress  that  momentum  must 
not  be  lost  at  any  point  along  the  way. 

9.  The  flow  of  large  amounts  of  funds  from  missions 
in  the  "first  world"  to  local  churches  in  the  "third 
world"  often  means  that  the  latter  are  financially  de- 
pendent and,  as  a consequence,  unwilling  to  participate 
in  union  negotiations.  Similarly,  financial  support  for 
dissident  (anti-union)  groups  from  their  former  mission 
boards  and  from  independent  missions  can  present  formid- 
able obstacles  to  the  mission  of  a united  church.  Sup- 
port for  ecumenical,  multilateral  patterns  of  funding 

is  one  obvious  step  in  the  direction  of  solving  this 
problem. 
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10.  Finally,  we  should  mention  what  might  be  called 
"ecumenical  attitudes".  It  is  no  secret  that  the  initi- 
al impetus  of  the  ecumenical  movement  owed  much  to  Angli- 
can enthusiasm.  Leaders  of  the  Anglican  Communion  were 
important  figures  in  the  formation  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  in  the  early  years  of  its  growth.  Angli- 
can theologians  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  concep- 
tual framework  of  ecumenical  thought.  Anglican  concili- 
ar declarations  encouraged  other  churches  to  entertain 
real  hope  that  organic  unity  is  an  attainable  goal.  An- 
glicans were  centrally  involved  in  major  church  unions 
in  South  Asia.  But,  in  recent  years,  Anglican  influence 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  has  waned.  Indeed,  it  has 
sometimes  been  brought  to  bear  against  schemes  of  union. 
This  has  caused  frustration  and  hurt  in  places  where  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal  and  refusal  to  continue  in  dialogue 
have  been  seen  as  anti-ecumenical  acts. 

It  is  not  only  Anglicans,  however,  who  have  created 
negative  effects  of  this  kind.  Various  parts  of  the 
Reformed  tradition  have  revealed  rigidity  in  their  views 
on  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  Lutheran  churches  in  se- 
veral contexts  have  shown  a confessional  inflexibility 
that  has  kept  them  out  of  union  negotiations.  With  this 
in  mind,  we  welcome  the  positive  ecumenical  statements 
found  in  so  many  reports  from  bilateral  conversations 
between  Christian  World  Communions,  and  we  emphasize 
the  importance  of  translating  these  statements  into  action 
at  the  national  and  local  levels.  Witnessing  to  the  im- 
portance of  unity  at  this  level,  in  all  its  diversity, 
is  a contribution  we  feel  called  to  make  to  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement. 
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IV.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. 


General  Recommendations 


(primarily  directed  to 
united  and  uniting  churches) 


1.  We  encourage  united  and  uniting  churches  to  explore 
increased  contact  in  their  local  contexts  with  traditions 
not  involved  in  church  union  negotiations,  e.g.  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Orthodox  churches,  and  Pentecostal  chur- 
ches (p.  10) . We  are  convinced  that  the  understanding 

of  the  Church  and  the  forms  of  spirituality  found  in 
these  traditions  could  greatly  enrich  the  life  of  united 
churches  (pp.  10-13) . 

2.  We  encourage  our  churches  to  continue  the  search  for 
patterns  of  community  which  enable  women  and  men  - as 
well  as  persons  divided  by  race,  culture,  or  class  - to 
become  full  partners  in  common  decision  making,  in  mis- 
sion and  service,  in  spiritual  life  (p.  14). 

3.  We  call  special  atteiltion  to  the  issue  of  Christian 
identity  and  to  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  positively 
shaped  following  union  (pp.  16-18) . 

4.  We  encourage  united  and  uniting  churches  "to  streng- 
then the  linkage  provided  through  the  WCC,  by  listening 
more  carefully  to  the  voices  we  hear  in  that  forum,  by 
responding  more  seriously  to  the  products  of  the  multila- 
teral search  for  consensus  (such  as  the  forthcoming 
statement  on  ‘Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry1),  and  by 
articulating  more  clearly  for  others  the  distinctive  ex- 
periences and  perspectives  of  united  churches"  (p.  22) . 

5.  We  repeat  the  call,  made  forcefully  in  Toronto, 

to  "mutual  recognition"  and  "relationships  appropriate 
to  such  recognition"  among  united  churches,  and  we  re- 
commend the  multi-dimensional  relationship  between  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  (USA)  and  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  the  Union  (FRG  and  GDR)  as  one  possible  model  for 
other  united  churches  (p.  23) . 
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6.  We  call  attention  to  patterns  of  education  which  re- 
cognize that  the  "fear  of  change"  is  a primary  obstacle 
to  church  union  (pp.  25-26) . Local  ecumenical  schemes 
before  union  and  the  direct  sharing  of  personal  experi- 
ence by  those  who  are  already  members  of  united  churches 
are  recommended  (pp.  26-27) . 

7.  A list  of  difficulties  which  often  confront  uniting 
churches  is  presented  on  pp.  26-29.  We  call  attention 
to  suggestions  made  on  those  pages  for  dealing  with 
problems  of  education,  spirituality,  specialized  language 
determining  the  desirable  level  of  support  for  union,  pro 
visions  for  those  who  choose  not  to  enter  union,  legal 
preparation,  and  the  length  of  negotiations.  This  report 
cannot  possibly  "solve"  such  problems,  but  it  can  serve 
to  encourage  further  discussion. 


B.  Specific  Recommendations  (primarily  directed  to 

the  Commission  on  Faith 

and  Order) 

1.  We  encourage  Faith  and  Order  "to  advocate  and  inter- 
pret with  an  even  louder  voice  the  essential  calling  to 
visible  unity,  and  to  stimulate  more  regularly  the  wit- 
ness of  united  and  uniting  churches"  (p.  23) , especially 
the  work  on  theological  consensus  and  the  nature  of  vis- 
ible unity  done  by  these  churches  (p.  21) . We  express 
appreciation  for  work  regularly  done  on  our  behalf  by 
Faith  and  Order  (e.g.  publication  of  a Newsletter  and 

a biennial  survey  as  well  as  organization  of  consulta- 
tions such  as  this  one)  and  welcome  the  publication  of 
a volume  on  united  churches  proposed  by  Faith  and  Order 
(p.  23). 

2.  We  recommend  that  a meeting  be  arranged,  with  the 
help  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  between  parti- 
cipants of  the  Colombo  Consultation  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  (p.  22) . 

3.  We  recommend  that  Faith  and  Order  consider  holding, 
after  the  Vancouver  Assembly,  another  conference  of 
united  and  uniting  churches  and  bilateral  conversations 
similar  to  the  one  held  in  1973  in  Salamanca  (p.  22) . 

4.  We  receive  with  appreciation  the  greetings  from  the 
1981  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  Christian  World  Com- 
munions and  request  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  to 
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share  this  report  with  the  Conference.  We  look  forward 
to  exploring  with  the  Conference  ways  of  fulfilling  our 
common  calling  in  the  one  ecumenical  movement  (p.  20) . 

5.  We  recommend  that  representatives  from  united  chur- 
ches which  are  members  of  various  Christian  World  Com- 
munions be  included  as  full  participants  in  bilateral 
conversations  (p.  22) . 

6.  We  recommend  that  representatives  of  united  chur- 
ches be  invited  to  participate  in  any  future  Forum  of 
Bilateral  Conversations  (p.  22) . 

7.  We  request  Faith  and  Order  "to  continue  to  serve  as 
a clearing  house  for  united  churches  and  church  union 
negotiations,  especially  as  these  churches  and  commit- 
tees seek  to  increase  and  deepen  their  mutual  relation- 
ships" (p.  24). 

8.  We  recommend  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 
"encourage  regional  consultations  for  uniting  churches 
which  would  make  use  of  available  educational  materials 
as  well  as  the  living  experience  of  persons  who  have  been 
engaged  in  church  union  efforts"  (p.  27) . 


